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FOREWORD 


PORTRAIT painter strives with infinite patience and consummate 

artistry to depict on canvas that mood or attitude which best reveals 
the soul of his subject. The historian of a people, too, must necessarily 
present an incomplete picture unless it includes that most important as- 
pect of self-revelation, the prayer-life of the people. Secular historians 
complain at times, and justly, that liturgists are slow and grudging in pre- 
senting these materials. Often enough writers have felt obliged, because 
of this want of material, to interrupt investigations of some purely politi- 
cal or economic factor, let us say, and go exploring strange territory in 
quest of data that should have been supplied by historians of the Latin 
liturgies. 

In an age like our own, the mark of which is an excessive nationalism 
magnifying out of all proportion the slightest differences of language, cus- 
toms, or feeling, it is easy to chronicle the several racial or national con- 
tributions to the commonweal. But the effort to recapture the spirit of 
the long Middle Ages, when religion and culture were things held in com- 
mon, and civilization was quite unconscious of national boundaries, must 
use every instrument of research calculated to disengage the racial or na- 
tional characteristics that had fused into the mentality of Europe. Frank 
_ or Lombard or Saxon might be indifferently Guelph or Ghibelline in poli- 
tics, might be thrilled by a common enthusiasm for a social ideal, such 
as chivalry, might rally under the crusader’s cross in the interests of a 
common religion. But the Frank was neither Lombard nor Saxon, nor 
were the contributions of any of the three towards the political or social 
or religious civilization the same. If the full story is to be appreciated, 
the historian must isolate all those factors which serve to illustrate not 
what the mediaeval nations held in common, but what was once peculiarly 
the property of each. Here investigation into the history of religious 
worship will bring to light data in no other way obtainable. 

This modest monograph is offered to those enthusiastic students of me- 
diaeval thought in our day who are chiefly concerned with the develop- 
ment of the Christian worship of the West. For whatever good may be 
found in studies of this kind, it is clear this accrues first of all to the 
liturgist, only secondarily to the general historian. In scope and method 
the present study is based on what was a fixed principle of the greatest 
liturgist of our age, that contributions to liturgical history, in the present 
state of that science, can best be made by tracing in detail the story of 
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small, isolated features, leaving the problems of general synthesis to a 
later hand. Should the present essay succeed in any measure in attracting 
greater attention in America to this field, or in any degree contribute to 
the classification of the source materials for important chapters in the 
ultimate history of the Latin liturgies, it will have fully achieved its end. 

To the writer himself it has, in a measure, been its own reward, in the 
fund of cherished memories of kindnesses received through it. Brief as 
it is, it was not completed without the help of many hands. Among my 
former mentors at the University of Munich, this essay owes most of all 
to Professor Paul Lehmann. The argument again and again rests on 
paleographical grounds. ‘To guard against pitfalls in this treacherous do- 
main, Professor Lehmann spared himself no pains in determining dates 
and provenance of the manuscripts involved. While this phase of the 
work would have been impossible without Professor Lehmann’s assis- 
tance, its paleographical argument now has the authority of a scholar in 
the fore-front of his science. For many a helpful suggestion even outside 
the field of paleography, I am deeply indebted to the same valued friend. 
Assistance of a paleographical nature was tendered me in other quarters 
also. Thus I am indebted to Professor E. A. Lowe of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, Professor Luigi Schiaparelli of Florence, and Dom André 
Wilmart, of Farnborough Abbey, England. 

For assistance so generously given me by Jesuit confréres of various 
countries, I shall presume to discharge my debt by a general mention 
here, and by more specific acknowledgements throughout the course of 
the essay. 

Most of all I am indebted to the custodians of many libraries. For 
how many pleasant months I worked in the State Library of Bavaria, 
in the manuscript department so ably presided over by Geheimrat George 
Leidinger, and his assistants, Messrs Ruf, Weber, and Hartmann. All of 
these were untiring in their efforts to assist. The very active interest 
taken in this essay by that Nestor among librarians, M. Henri Omont, of 
Paris, was very precious and valuable to me. Thanks to it not only did 
all the desired treasures of the Bibliothéque Nationale pass through my 
hands, but with singular generosity M. Omont had sent to Paris for my 
consultation priceless codices from far and near. Among the librarians 
with whom the exigencies of this essay entailed a lengthy correspondence 
are Msgr Gino Borghezio of the Vatican Library, Mr R. Sheedham, As- 
sistant Keeper of the Rolls in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and Mr 
H. Idris Bell, Keeper of the Rolls at the British Museum. The prompt- 
ness and unfailing courtesy of their letters doubly enhanced the value of 
the information sought. In other instances fewer appeals were addressed 
to librarians but the generosity with which my requests were honored will 
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make them unforgettable; such correspondents were Mme O. Dobiache- 
Rojdestvenski of the Public Library of Leningrad, and Mr I. Collijn, Li- 
brarian of the Royal Library of Sweden, and his Keeper of Manuscripts, 
Mr C. Weiselgren. Again there was the librarian at Rouen, who remains 
nameless in my notes, and Mr Miiller at Bamberg, who graciously de- 
tailed attendants for my exclusive needs that I might profit the most in 
the short time of my visit. Others knew how to cut through all restric- 
tions of officialdom, as Canon Lenhardt, Custodian of the Cathedral of 
Mayence, who loaned me ancient codices from his treasury, Msgr A. Fah 
of St Gall, who let me work after hours in his private dwelling, and Dom 
M. Inguanez, of Monte Cassino, who allowed one of his greatest treasures 
to pass to my guest-room in that great abbey. But the list of such cour- 
tesies would be very long if all were to be told. 

It is a pleasant duty to record that in some special way the following 
librarians have put me in their debt: M. A. Gilloc of Auntun, Canon A. 
Fierro of Benevento, M. Paul Phantaiy of Cambrai, Dr Lohmann of the 
Cathedral (now Diocesan) Library of Cologne, E. Johne of Donaue- 
schingen, A. Bruschi of the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence, E. Rostagno 
of the Medicea-Laurenziana of the same city, F. A. Finke of Heidelberg, 
M. C. Lamprene of Laon, M. J. L’Hermitte of Le Mans, Msgr G. Barsotti 
of Lucca, Msgr G. Galbiati of the Ambrosiana of Milan, Msgr Belgeri 
of the Chapter Library of that city, M. Bouvily of Orleans, Canon O. 
Luipetto of Padua, M. P. Lauer of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, 
H. Loriquet of Rheims, Dom T. Raschl of St Paul in Carinthia, Dom H. 
Nebreda of Silos, Spain, Dr A. Miller of Solothurn, Switzerland, Canon 
R. Paste of Vercelli, Canon G. Turrini of Verona, A. Baumhadl of the 
National Library of Vienna, L. Forrer of the Central Library of Zurich, 
and in the same city, H. Nabholz, Director of the State Archives. 

Dom Kunibert Mohlerg, of the Abbey of Maria Leach, now resident 
at Rome, graciously lent me a photostatic copy of the Leonine 
Sacramentary, a service the more appreciated inasmuch as my consulta- 
tion of that unique manuscript at Verona had to be very hurried. 

His excellency, the Duke of Arenberg, was good enough to enter into 
correspondence with and on behalf of the writer in an effort, which proved 
fruitless, to trace a tenth-century manuscript missal formerly in the ducal 
library but lost as a result of the World War. 

It is singularly gratifying that this study appears among the mono- 
graphs of the Mediaeval Academy of America, which from its inception 
has sought to leave no sphere of mediaeval thought unmirrored. In see- 
ing the work through the press, the Academy’s secretary, Mr John 
Marshall, has been tireless in his zeal to enhance the book in every way 
possible. May all efforts expended on it make for its fruitful use. 

GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 
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I 
SCOPE AND METHOD OF THIS STUDY 


T IS proposed here to trace the history of anointing with oil as an 

element in the ritual of ordination in Western Christendom. ‘The in- 
quiry will take account of the geographical diffusion and the ceremonial 
development of this rite from its first recorded appearance to the end 
of the pontificate of Pope Sylvester 1 (1003), by which date the usage 
had, practically speaking, reached that stage of development we know 
today. In any religion emanating from the Orient, where the use of oil 
plays such an important part in domestic life, it is natural that the same 
substance should be adopted for manifold ceremonial purposes. In the 
religion of the Jews, as in other religions of the same region, anointing 
with oil was an important ritual factor. In the Christian religion it has 
been from the first a noteworthy element in the rites of Baptism, of Con- 
firmation, and especially of that Sacrament called after it the Last 
Anointing. Again, in times past it was used in the sacring of the reign- 
ing monarch and his queen. Anointing continues to be an instrument 
in the non-sacramental hallowing of various objects for church use. 

This study concerns itself exclusively with that anointing which takes 
place at the conferring of Holy Orders, be these bishop’s, or priest’s, or 
deacon’s. The period involved is about three centuries. In its geo- 
graphical expansion, the ceremony in its various forms will be found to 
emanate from centers in Aquitaine and Neustria, to win the sea on the 
West and cross the waters to England, to overspread Septimania, but to 
leave no trace beyond the walls of the Pyrenees; again the Meuse and the 
Rhine will be crossed, the Alpen fastnesses passed, and the center of 
Christendom won in the end. From thence the rite, stamped with the 
Roman mark, will go out anew to the farthest corners of Latin Christian- 
ity. The ceremonial history will take cognizance of such matters as 
whether the anointing was performed on the hands of the subject, on 
the head, in what manner, and similar rubrical prescriptions. 

Before directing attention to a survey of the source materials, it will 
be worth while to dwell a little on what one may call the natural laws 
in accordance with which such a development as that here dealt with was 
in the first instance molded and controlled. In the growth of liturgical 
ceremonial there operates first of all that law of evolution whereby the 
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rudimentary tends to perfection, and complexity becomes the product 
of the simple. Like all other growth, this growth is silent, and from today 
to tomorrow the sharpest eye will not notice how the natural process goes 
forward to perfection or decay. Of course the sudden grafting of adven- 
titious scions forms a palpable exception here as in horticulture. In liturgi- 
cal growth, as in all other growth, there can be no lopping, no retrench- 
ment, without leaving a recognizable scar, nor can a strong innate tendency 
be thwarted altogether, save in the destruction of everything, root and 
branch. 

In ceremonies enacted not in one church only, but in a great many 
churches, other forces at once come into play. These are the basic no- 
tions of imitation and emulation. It lies in the nature of man that the 
excellence of a ritual evolved in a famous abbey or cathedral should set 
the ceremonial fashions for abbeys round about, this all the more so if 
the central church be at the seat of the court or a sanctuary specially 
favored by the ruling monarch. But the ceremonial splendor of one 
church affords the incentive to similar ceremonial evolution in rival mon- 
asteries and cathedrals. If imitation prove the stronger of these two 
forces, an approximate uniformity results. Should emulation have the 
upper hand, there will be ceremonial anarchy or an official fixation imposed 
from without. The history of the anointing we are concerned with will 
be found to have been governed by these two laws, but primarily by that 
of imitation. That history will be the richer in human interest in so far 
as both laws continued their interplay over the whole period dealt with. 

An illustration of the silent growth of things liturgical is at hand in the 
paucity of the written sources for such a study. How long the develop- 
ment of this anointing was in existence before it became a matter of rec- 
ord that has come down to us, one does not know. The biographical or 
hagiographical literature of the period, which is abundant, and the fre- 
quent references to bishop’s consecrations in the manifold chronicles are 
well-nigh devoid of the evidence here sought. One is thrown upon the 
liturgical texts themselves. The latter fall into three classes; liturgical 
manuals, tractates, and liturgico-canonical collections. In the first class, 
the texts written for and used at the altar, we have the chief sources of 
our information. ‘This body of materials includes ordinals, sacramenta- 
ries, missals, and pontificals. The ordinals, ordines romani they are 
usually called, are copies, more or less true to fact, of the Roman ordi- 
nation ceremonial. Generally speaking, this type of document will be 
found to yield negative evidence only. The oldest sacramentaries all in- 
cluded ordination rituals, but (unfortunately for the purposes of this 
study) the separation of those rites found in the pontificals of today be- 
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gan at an early date. Hence a great many of the sacramentaries are of 
no positive value in our enquiry. In endeavoring to follow the geograph- 
ical diffusion of the ceremony, it will be seen that the oversight of even 
one manuscript — if it be the only one of its locality and date with an 
ordination ritual — is obviously prejudicial to accurate results. There- | 
fore an effort was made to ascertain in the case of every extant sacra- 
mentary, or fragment of a sacramentary, known to the writer, whether 
ordinations be found therein, and if so, whether with or without an anoint- 
ing. In the same way this information was sought for every missal and 
pontifical of the period. In making this survey, it was the writer’s good 
fortune either to examine the originals personally or to secure photostats 
or photographs, or be provided with examinations by experts, of every 
extant manuscript known to him. 

The use of liturgical manuals as source books is attended with its own 
difficulties and limitations. The history of the earliest documents is 
often obscure, the ultimate sifting of the materials in them more so. 
When the documents are more numerous, and easier to identify with ac- 
curacy, it still remains true that we possess very few in comparison with 
the numbers now lost. Accordingly even a complete survey of extant 
sources cannot be taken as presenting the full picture. But if the liturgi- 
cal manuals are scarce, the evidence they afford is of absolute value. Not 
theory, not personal opinion, not scheming or propaganda are there pre- 
sented, but the official text made for and used at the altar. Tractates 
written by contemporary liturgists cannot without examination be ac- 
cepted at full face value. These, relatively few in number, must rather 
be scanned for evidence of partisanship. Nothing is so colorless or un- 
interesting as to escape becoming the object of some crusader’s zeal. At 
all events, so it was with this anointing, for it was inculcated with the 
highest commendations in one of the manifold documents making up that 
gigantic forgery known as the False Decretals. From this source the 
anointing made its way into the liturgico-canonical literature of the ninth 
and tenth centuries. In those same centuries there were numerous dis- 
putes turning upon the valid administration of the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders, in the course of which its ceremonies had some share in the dis- 
cussion. Obviously these last sources are to be subjected to scrutiny be- 
fore being adduced. There are, lastly, some scattered obiter dicta, pas- 
sages in exhortations to priests, and the like. 

The results to be expected from our study will prove, taking things in 
the large, to give precision to present views rather than to produce novel 
ones. One is not persuaded that the present essay has reached the real 
beginnings of the history here in question, with the probable exception 
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of the anointing at episcopal consecration. Presumably the view now 
held that the anointing given to bishops is prior to that given to priests 
will henceforth be abandoned. The evidence, such as it is, lies on the 
other side. The several stadia of the ceremonial history have not, as far 
as my knowledge goes, been worked out before. 

In what way can an essay, it may be asked, dealing with the history 
of a bit of ceremonial contribute to general historical studies? The event 
must bring the answer. If the province of profane history here finds 
familiar personalities illustrated from a new avenue of approach, it will 
be so much gain. Should the human side of great abbots or bishops or 
popes be brought into clearer vision by their relation to this small cere- 
mony, the church historian will not count himself poorer. Should the 
historian of dogma find little in these pages, (for, if for a time scattered 
theologians were wont to attach a certain dogmatic value to the anoint- 
ing, that view was neither known before the year 1000 nor has it a hearing 
today), he may still be glad for further confirmatory arguments. How- 
ever indirectly affected these several provinces of history may be by our 
enquiry, this may be found to throw a welcome ray upon the fusion, the 
contributions of Roman and Goth and Frank and Anglo-Saxon and Celt 
into the catholic and Christian mentality of the Middle Ages, into what 
is called in a modern phrase the psychology of the religious worship of 
the West. 


Present-day schools of opinion on our subject fall into two classes: the 
one Continental in origin, going back to the middle years of the seven- 
teenth century, the second, of the nineteenth century, taking its rise in 
England. Both schools begin by affirming that the anointing here in 
question was quite unknown in the ancient Christian churches of the 
Orient. The older view ascribes Gaul as the place of origin, and adds 
that the anointing at episcopal consecration is prior to that at the ordina- 
tion of a simple priest. The English opinion would find in the old Celtic 
church the origin of this rite. A more detailed study of the controversy 
is called for. 

Among the first-fruits of that rich harvest given to Letters and Science 
by the Benedictine Congregation of St Maur, was the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary published by Dom Hugh Ménard in 1642.1. The manuscript 
serving as the basis of Ménard’s edition, (Paris, B.N. lat. 12051), repre- 
sents a very unfortunate choice, since it was, as one knows now, of the 
tenth century, and anything but a true witness of what Gregory’s sacra- 

1H. Menardi, Divi Gregorit papae I... liber sacramentorum ...ex missali ms. Sancti Elegit 


Bibliothecae Corbeiensis, (Parisiis, 1642). Reprinted in the Maurist edition of St Gregory: Gregori 
Opera Omnia . . . (Parisiis, 1705), 111, 1-240: thence in Migne, P.L. txxvut, 25-264. 
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mentary was like. Be that as it may, Ménard illustrated his text with 
generous and erudite notes, and finding in his codex ordination forms with 
anointings, he made a little excursus to dwell upon them (Notae 757, 
773, 775). Ménard suffered a double handicap in that several of his li- 
turgical codices were not as old as he believed, and an important quota- 
tion, which he considered the work of St Augustine, we now know to be 
from the pen of a ninth-century bishop of Orleans. Working with such 
unreliable materials, Ménard was led to conclude that the anointing of 
the ordinand was common in both East and West at least from patristic 
times. He does not directly touch the question of its origin. Only one 
detail of his presentation need concern us further. Confronted with a 
letter of Pope Nicholas 1 (858-867),! in which the pontiff said that priests 
and deacons at Rome received no sacring at their ordination, nor, as far 
as he knew, was this anywhere else the case, Ménard could only exclaim 
in wonder: ‘quod miror propter auctoritates supra citatas, et quosdam ex 
codicibus nostris mss., qui Romanum usum sequuntur, ipso Nicholao 
papa antiquioribus.’ 

Meénard’s position, a departure from older methods,’ and a serious ap- 
peal to the monuments of the past, was in part insecure. A little more 
than a decade later (1655), the learned Oratorian, John Morin, published 
his Commentary on Ordinations,’ in which he had occasion to take up the 
matter of anointing in detail in his Exercitatio v1, (pp. 97-101). With 
the acumen that has made his work famous and of permanent value, he 
begins by a survey of the patristic writings of the Orient together with 
the earliest liturgical manuals of the same regions. In the total absence 
of any witness of anointing in these latter texts, he finds the only safe 
conclusion to be that the patristic passages seeming to imply an anointing 
are one and all to be interpreted as of a mystic unction, and not a physical 
one. This put an end to the view that anointing was used at ordination 
in the Oriental Churches. For the West, Morin advanced several propo- 
sitions, the more pertinent of which for us are these: (1) Episcopal anoint- 
ing is older than priestly anointing; (2) The anointing probably originated 
in Gaul; (3) The sacring of the bishop was adopted in Rome before Leo 
the Great, (440-461); (4) The sacring of the hands of the priest was taken 
up at Rome only after Nicholas 1 (858-867). The sweeping assertion of 
Pope Nicholas in the letter just now referred to gave Morin no little 

1 This letter is quoted below at page 60, where it is dealt with extensively. 

2 A purely speculative handling of the anointing, based on the assumption that it formed part of 
the ordination ritual from the beginning may be found in F. Hallier, De sacris electionibus ex antiquo 
et novo Ecclesiae usu, (Parisiis, 1636), Pars 1, Sect. viii, cap. 1. This is reprinted in Migne, Cursus 
Theologiae Completus, (Parisiis, 1840), xxiv, 1422-1446. 


3 J. Morin, Commentarius de sacris Ecclesiae Ordinationibus, secundum antiquos et recentiores 
(Parisiis, 1655). Our citations are from the Antwerp edition of 1695. 
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trouble: ‘Quomodo potuit Nicholaus idem de presbyteris annuntiare?”! 
He finally found two codices calling themselves Roman, they were Vat. 
Reg. lat. 316 A and Paris, B.N. lat. 12050, as his description enables one 
to ascertain, which had no sacring for priests. ‘Two witnesses at least 
bear out Nicholas: ‘His igitur duobus sacramentariis confirmatur Nicolai 
sententia ... Cetera Sacramentaria extra Romam scripta usui regionis 
sunt accomodata.’ 

A half-century after Morin’s work appeared, Dom Edmund Marténe, 
a Maurist confrére, published his great work De antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus 
(1700-1702). Marténe had examined scores of the most ancient liturgi- 
cal codices up and down France and some in England. In their light he 
finds the letter of Pope Nicholas no less a puzzle than it had been to 
Morin. He writes: ‘Miramur ergo quod ait Nicolaus papali...cum ea 
(scl. haec unctio) fuerit communis aliarum ecclesiarum consuetudo.” 
With the single modification, then of leaving Rome quite out of reckon- 
ing, Marténe hands on the views of Morin.? 

Of the four propositions quoted from that author, not all have escaped 

challenge in our day. The priority of the bishop’s sacring over that of 
the priest has thus far not been seriously questioned. On the knotty 
problem as to where the anointing took its rise, there is, however, the 
theory of insular origin, to the discussion of which we shall presently pass. 
But this newer theory has not wholly eclipsed Morin’s view: Gaul and 
the Celtic Isles, as homelands of the rite, both have supporters nowadays. 
On one point only have Morin’s conclusions been seriously modified, 
namely that Rome in St Leo’s day had adopted an anointing at episcopal 
consecration. Dom de Puniet voices what is now the common view in 
alleging the lack of evidence: 
Mais vainement en chercherait-on la moindre trace dans les documents litur- 
giques les plus anciens et les plus authentiques, ni dans les sacramentaires et 
Ordines romains, ni méme dans les recueils transcrits en Gaule avant le vi1I° 
siécle.... Tous les passages de Saint Léon, de Saint Optat de Miléve, de Saint 
Grégoire ou de l’auteur inconnu du commentaire sur le 1* livre de Rois peuvent 
a la rigeur s’entendre d’une onction spirituelle.* 


The same author, handling the question in greater detail in a more recent 
study, reaffirms his former position.® 


1 Morin, Op. cit. pars m1, ec. 11, p. 99. 

2. Marténe, De ant. Eccles. Rit. (ed. Antverpiae, 1763), 11, 23. 

3 Probst, appealing to a passage in the Commentarius in Symbolum Apostolorum of Rufinus Aquilei- 
ensis, (Migne. P.L. xx1, 345). ‘Prius et pontifices unguento chrismatis consecrabantur et reges,’ and 
stressing the word prius sought to fix the introduction of the anointing at Rome as between the time 
of Rufinus ({410) and Leo 1. His argument is merely a refinement of Morin’s: F. Probst. Die 
dltesten rémischen Sacramentarien und Ordines, (Miinster i. W., 1892), pp. 122-123. 

4 Dom P. de Puniet, ‘Consécration Episcopale,’ Dict. Arch. Chrét. Lnt., (Paris, 1914), 111, 2, 2597. 

5 Idem, Le Pontifical Romain, Histoire et Commentaire, (Louvain-Paris, 1930), 1, 274-276. 
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With these reserves the views published by Morin and Marténe are 
still found today not alone in small manuals,' but in profound treatises 
on Holy Orders.’ 

Mention should be made here of a study published by the late Msgr 
Batiffol on the evolution of the rite of episcopal consecration. Therein it 
was stated that the Roman pontifical of the thirteenth century still lacked 
the anointing of hands at episcopal consecration. ‘This statement is er- 
roneous. In correcting it, Professor Michel Andrieu pointed out that the 
anointing had already come to Rome in the early tenth century.’ 

In that little work characterized by Bede as a ‘sermo flebilis,’ De Ex- 
cidio et Conquestu Britanniae, written by Gildas the Wise about 545, is a 
passage which reads: 


Recurrere tandem aliquando usque ad lectiones illas, quae ad hoc non solum ut 
recitentur, sed etiam adstipulentur benedictioni, qua initiantur sacerdotum uel 
ministrorum manus.® 


This passage is pointed to as direct evidence that some sort of special 
ritual blessing of the hands, and by inference that the anointing of the 
same, formed a feature of the ordination ritual of the mid-sixth-century 
Celtic Church. It is thus interpreted, for instance, by Haddan and 
Stubbs in their important collection.’ It has become quite a common- 
place in the works of English liturgists. ‘Thus Warren speaks of the 
anointing as ‘vouched for by the contemporaneous authority of Gildas,’ 
and again, ‘with the passage of Gildas in view it seems a safe inference 
that it [the anointing of hands] was imported into the Anglo-Saxon Or- 
dinal from the more ancient forms of the British Church.’ Similarly 
Maskell writes: “The rite of anointing the hands of persons to be ordained 
priests was practised in the English Church from the most remote antiq- 
uity.’® Similarly Maclean, and others.?® 

This view passed under the aegis of a great name when it found place 
in Msgr Duchesne’s Origines du Culte Chrétien. He says of it: 


1 J. Trixeront, L’Ordre et les Ordinations, Etude de Théologie Historique (Paris, 1925), pp. 145, 166 
167, 72. 

2S. Many, Praelectiones de Sacra Ordinatione (Parisiis, 1905), pp. 444-446. 

3 P. Batiffol, “La liturgie du sacre des évéques dans son évolution historique,’ Rev. Hist. Ecclés., 
xxi (1927), 733-763. 

4M. Andreu, ‘L’Onction des mains dans le sacre épiscopal,’ Rev. Hist. Ecclés., xxv (1930), 343- 
347, 

5 Gildae, De excidio et conquestu Brit, 106: Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant., xu, 82. 

6 A. W. Haddan-W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Oxford, 1869), 1, 141. 

7F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church (Oxford, 1881), p. 70, 72. 

8 W. Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae (Oxford, 1882), 11, exxii. 

9 A. J. Maclean, The Ancient Church, Orders (Cambridge, 1910). 
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Gildas, Liber Querulus, 111, 21, parle d’une bénédiction qua initiantur sacerdotum 
uel ministrorum manus. Cette expression semble viser un rite spécial, probable- 
ment une onction, accomplie sur les mains des prétres et des diacres.! 


If certain reserves are here expressed, the writer speaks more clearly a 
little farther on: 


L’onction, propre au rit gallican, aura été suggérée par |’Ancien Testament, ot il 
est si souvent question de l’onction de prétres. ... Quelques indices porteraient 
a en chercher l’origine dans les églises de Bretagne, qui la practiquaient dés le 
sixiéme siécle. (Foot-note): Gildas est le premier auteur qui la mentionne. . . . 
Elle a toujours été plus largement practiquée en Grande-Bretagne qu’ailleurs. 
(p'S85): 


With such support in England and on the Continent this passage of 
Gildas was henceforth often pointed to as the first proof of a physical 
anointing with oil at ordination. The latest instance of this the writer 
has noticed is that of Professor Eichmann :? 


Von demselben Gildas c. 106 stammt eine Nachricht, aus der hervorgeht, dass 
die Hinde der Bischéfe und Priester (vielleicht auch der Diakonen) geweiht 
wurden ... damit kann kaum etwas anderes gemeint sein als eine Salbung. 


Among the encyclopedias one finds the same interpretation given to 
these lines of Gildas.2 In general one may say that the majority of mod- 
ern authors who touch upon this subject understand Gildas as implying 
an anointing of the hands. 


Any inquiry into the history of anointing with oil must take account 
of the language of Holy Writ, by which in the course of time, the kings 
and prophets as messengers of God became known as the Lord’s anointed. 
When later on God spoke to mankind by His Son, this Messenger par ex- 
cellence was called Christ, the Anointed One. This figurative language 
was carried over into the life of Christians. In a thousand varieties of 
expression the idea penetrated the patristic and subsequent literatures 
that any bestowal at the divine Hand of supernatural life, of the inner 
life of grace, of the indwelling of the Spirit, can best be described as an 
anointing. Again, anointing was not merely the outpouring of the gift 
of the new life, but by a further extension, that of secondary gifts, favours, 
blessings. It is clear that until one knows when an anointing spoken of 
be an inner spiritual hallowing or a physical application with oil, such 

1 Duchesne, Origines, p. 377. 

2. Eichmann, ‘K6nigs- und Bischofsweihe,’ B. Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, Ab- 
handlungen, Phil.-hist. K]. (1928), p. 25. 


3 A. J. Maclean, ‘Ordination,’ The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh, 1917), rx, 
540-552; A. Ahaus, ‘Orders,’ The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1911), x1, 279-283. 
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language will be open to misunderstanding. It has been mentioned in a 
previous chapter that until comparatively recent times one believed that 
the Christian Churches of the Orient made use of an unction in the ordina- 
tion ceremonies. An investigation of the service books has now dispelled 
that former view. How shall one understand the enigmatic lines of 
Gildas the Wise? 

However understood they cannot settle once and for all the question 
as to where an anointing at ordination took its rise. At most they can 
be regarded as the first record, and an indirect one, which that ceremony 
has left of its existence. For myself I am not sure they can be safely 
given even that interpretation. The extant liturgical monuments of the 
Celts are bare of any confirmatory evidence, the hagiographical and canon- 
ical literatures none the less so.! 

A verse of Holy Writ, it seems to me, is the basis of Gildas’ thought. 
Pondering Gildas in the light of Leviticus (xvi, 32), ‘Expiabit autem sacer- 
dos qui unctus fuerit, et culus manus initiatae sunt ut sacerdotio fungeretur 
pro patre suo,’ it seems hard to escape the conclusion that he was not here 
adorning a rhetorical passage with a sacred citation. His famous lines 
would then necessarily mean no more than that the degenerate priests in 
question had gone through the ceremonial of ordination, which he de- 
scribes by a scriptural phrase. This puts an entirely new aspect on the 
whole problem. It leaves the entire question of a physical anointing 
open, if indeed it does not transfer the probability to the other side. 

There is a parallel passage in the De excidio in which Gildas seems to 
imply that the Celtic kings of his time were anointed. So near to our 
present matter does this lie that it becomes necessary to discuss it some- 
what in detail. After expatiating on the ravages of the Picts, and famine 
passing in virulence anything in mortal memory, Gildas goes on to fill 
in a sable canvas. with the crimes of the petty kings: (xxr) 


creuit etenim germine praepollenti, ita ut competenter eodem tempore diceretur: 
‘omnino talis fornicatio, qualis nec inter gentes.” Non solum uero hoc uitium, 
sed et omnis, quae humanae naturae accidere solent, et praecipue quod et nunc 
quoque in ea totius boni euertit statum, odium ueritatis cum assertoribus amor- 
que mendacii. cum suis fabricatoribus, susceptis mali pro bono, veneratio nequli- 
tiae pro sole, exceptio Satanae pro angelo lucis. Ungebantur reges non per 


1 An excellent survey of these several fields of source-material is now at hand in J. E. Kenney, The 
Sources for the Early History of Ireland, 1, Ecclesiastical (New York, 1929). The extant liturgical 
monuments there enumerated have been one and all examined by us; of the printed hagiographical 
and canonical sources tabulated by Mr Kenney, a very considerable portion has also been worked 
through. 

At this state of the enquiry the writer appealed to the Reverend Paul Grosjean, 8.J., the Celtic 
expert of the Bollandists. He graciously replied that, as far as he knew, he had noted no reference to 
an anointing with oil in the still unedited hagiographical texts that have passed through his hands. 
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deum, sed qui ceteris crudeliores exstarent, et paulo post ab unctoribus non pro 
veri examinatione trucidabantur, aliis electis trucioribus.! 


In these last lines many have seen a reference to a contemporary cus- 
tom of anointing the Celtic monarchs.? It is argued, if it were customary 
to anoint the king, what more natural than to suppose that priests and 
bishops were ordained with a similar sacring? But to conclude from the 
fact that pagan kings were elevated to office by some sort of anointing, 
therefore Christian ministers were ordained with analogous ceremonies is 
an argument insecure in the extreme. Even then it would be based on 
the assumption of a kingly anointing. That assumption seems unwar- 
ranted. ! 

Gildas was not writing a constitutional or a social history of Brit- 
ain. From his exile’s haven in Brittany he raises his voice ‘deflendo 
potius quam declamando...malorum ... cumulum lacrimosis querelis 
defleam ... historiunculam siue admonitiunculam scribam. He des- 
patches the history in a short chapter. The second part of his treatise, 
called Epistola, is a formal invective against the kings, one by one, in 
the treatment of whom a sharp crescendo movement is noticeable. In 
the third part, the longest of all, Gildas really has his central theme, In- 
crepatioinclerum. Here he multiplies his arguments, over and over again 
drawing on Holy Writ, in excoriating the clergy. His purpose was ex- 
hortation: to it all historical interest was subordinated. ‘Thus his passing 
reference to the ease with which kings were elected, inaugurated and dis- 
posed of may mean no more than that those, who put kings up, hastened 
to pull them down. ‘It is not easy,’ writes Stubbs, ‘to determine when 
crowned and anointed kings are spoken of rhetorically, whether anything 
more is meant than a figurative statement that their power is ordained 
of God: and consequently the fact that Gildas speaks thus of the British 
kings can scarcely be pleaded as actual evidence of the performance of 
the rite.” 

The almost contemporary account of the ‘ordination’ of King Aidan 
by St Columba in 574 has, by reason of one circumstance, a special value 
in this connection. The story is told in Cummenaeus’s Life of Columba. 
Cummenaeus, who was abbot of Iona, 657-669, must have known many 
in that convent who had personally known Columba: historians attach 


1 Mon. Germ. Hist., Auc. Ant. x11, 36, 37. 

2 The literature on this subject is very abundant: the titles here given are key-references often 
quoted: J. Catalani, Commentaria in Pontificale Romanum (Romae, 1736), 1, 384; W. Maskell, 
Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae (Oxford, 1882), 1, x; J. W. Legg, Three Coronation Orders, 
Publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society, xrx (London, 1900), xli. 

3 Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant., x11, 25. 

4 W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (Oxford, 1874), 1, 145. 
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the greatest credibility to his biography. He narrates how Columba, in 
obedience to a thrice repeated angelic warning, ordained at Iona (Iova) 
King Aidan, ‘imponensque manus super caput eius ordinans benedixit.”! 
If there was any one then living who should have known thoroughly the 
Celtic ritual of kingly inauguration, whether pagan or Christian, that 
person precisely was Columba. He was himself of the royal blood, and 
saw seven of his nearest relatives on the throne. ‘A member of the reign- 
ing family of Ireland,’ says Reeves of him, ‘and closely allied to that of 
Dalriada in Scotland, he was eligible to the sovereignty of his own coun- 
try. His half-uncle Muircertach was on the throne when he was born, and 
he lived through the successive reigns of his cousins Domhnall and Fergus, 
and Eochaidh; of his first cousins Ainmire and Baedan; and of Aedh, son 
of Ainmire.” Shall one read a physical anointing of the king into Gildas’ 
lines, or conclude from Columba’s action that the ancient Celtic kings 
were inaugurated without the blessings of the holy oils? After this brief 
excursus we may now return to the question at issue. 

If in conclusion one may allow oneself a few words for a further line 
of reasoning, it is this: the Roman monk and liturgical purist, Augustine, 
came to England some fifty to sixty years after the date of Gildas’ writing. 
Shocked by the divergencies he found in local usages, he raised a storm 
that raged for generations. In all that period of bitternesses, accusation, 
and recrimination, trivialities were magnified out of all proportion, small 
ceremonial differences were hailed as badges of heresy. At that date an 
anointing at ordination was quite unknown at Rome. Had it been pres- 
ent in the milieu of the missionaries and their troubles, could it have been 
passed in complete silence? 

My conclusion is that the passage of Gildas, ‘benedictioni, qua initian- 
tur sacerdotum uel ministrorum manus,’ is most probably a textual cita- 
tion of Leviticus (xv1, 32), that it furnishes no secure evidence for an ordi- 
nation sacring in the sixth-century Celtic church. 


1 Cummenaei Vita Columbae, §5: J. Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti (Venetiis, 
1773), 1, 345. 

2 W. Reeves, The Life of St Columba, Founder of Hy, Written by Adamnan (Dublin, 1856). The 
same work was reissued in the series The Historians of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1874), v1. The quota- 
tion is from the Edinburgh edition, p. 248. 
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ROMAN SIMPLICITY AND FRANKISH 
ELABORATIONS (700-750) 


N THE entire range of Christian worship there is no act of itself more 

solemnly impressive, than that by which a layman is elevated to share 
the priesthood of Christ. How inevitable, one feels, that that act be set - 
in an elaborate ceremonial framework, which allows something of its deep 
and manifold character to appear. No instance, therefore, better illus- 
trates the sober, the restrained, one might be moved to say, the unimagi- 
native, the unemotional, character of the Roman element in the liturgy 
than Rome’s ordination ceremonial. How brief it is and how simple. A 
rapid consideration of it here serves as a last preliminary to the survey of 
the following pages. Brevity here will the readier be allowed since the 
matter is well known. ‘The patristic passages bearing on it have been 
culled and pondered, the canonical prescriptions collated, the extant litur- 
gical documents printed, and, in a general way at least, studied. 

In the matter of the ordinations the student is better off than in many 
another department of the liturgy. He has as a starting point the pre- 
cious rites as used in the early third century in Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradt- 
tion, “Atooro\Ky Tapa oocts, coming from a time when Rome’s liturgy was 
still Greek.t_ Here in juxtaposition are the canonical and rubrical prescrip- 
tions for the consecration of the bishop and the ordination of the priest: 


Episcopus ordinetur electus ab omni 
populo; quique cum nominatus fuerit 
et placuerit omnibus, conveniet popu- 
lum una cum presbyterio et his qui 
praesentes fuerint episcopi, die domi- 
nica. Consentientibus omnibus inpo- 
nant super eum manus et praesbyte- 
rium adstet quiescens. Omnes autem 
silentium habeant orantes propter de- 
scensionem spiritus; ex quibus unus de 
praesentibus episcopis ab omnibus ro- 
gatus, inponens manum ei qui ordi- 
natur episcopus, oret ita dicens: 


Cum autem presbyter ordinatur, in- 
ponant manum super caput eius epis- 
copus contingentibus etiam presbyteris 
et dicat secundum ea, quae praedicta 
sunt, sicut praediximus super episco- 
pum, orans et dicens: 


1 The Greek original has perished, but a Latin translation, MS. Verona LV (olim 53), is preserved, 


as well as Coptic, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions. 


The authorship of the treatise, formerly known as 
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Over both bishop and priest was recited one prayer only. The burden 
of the bishop’s was that he be a good shepherd filled with the spirit of 
the primacy of the priesthood, spiritu primatus sacerdotit. “The spirit of 
grace and counsel that he might help govern the people’ was besought 
for the priest. Roman simplicity indeed. 

The next Roman ritual is later by two centuries or more, and must, 
moreover, be pieced together since the prayers and the ceremonial direc- 
tions are found in separate volumes. ‘The former belong to that collec- 
tion, which goes under the name of the Leonine Sacramentary, MS. 
Verona LXXXV (olim 80). The codex itself dates early in the seventh 
century :! the ordination prayers found therein are thought to be of the 
fifth.2 With the Latin dress the rites have taken a certain complexity. 
There is the briefest exhortation to the people to pray for the candidates, 
a short prayer to God for the ‘sacerdotal grace,’ and then the consecra- 
tory prayer. ‘These same forms are found overladen with non-Roman 
additions in the so-called Gelasian Sacramentary. Again they greet one in 
their Roman purity in MS. Padua D 47, the kernel of which book is a 
Gregorian sacramentary of the period 595-617, and in the mass book 
sent by Pope Hadrian to Charlemagne at the end of the eighth century, 
as for instance in MS. Cambrai 164 (159). Rome was satisfied herself 
to follow the injunction she gave to others, ‘Nulla diversitas, nulla va- 
rietas in Ipsis ordinibus et consecrationibus.” 

For the actual ceremonial of this service one is dependent on what is 
called Ordo Romanus vir, so numbered by Mabillon, its first editor.® 


the Egyptian Church Order, was independently established by E. Schwartz, ‘Ueber die Pseudo- 
Apostolischen Kirchenordnungen,’ Schriften der wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft zu Strassburg (Strass- 
burg, 1910) and R. H. Connolly, The So-Called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents, Texts 
and Studies, vim, 4 (Cambridge, 1916). The Latin text is published by E. Hauler, Didascaliae 
Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia Latina (Leipzig, 1900), and the Oriental versions by G. Horner, 
The Statutes of the Apostles or Canones Ecclesiastici (London, 1904). 

1 The dating of Sir E. M. Thompson as cited in the edition by C. L. Feltoe, Sacramentarium 
Leonianum (Cambridge, 1896), p. vii. 

2 Bishop, ‘Liturgical Reforms’: ‘the prayers . . . may, in my opinion, go back to the fifth.’ Others 
have set these prayers still earlier. 

3 Mohlberg-Baumstark, pp. xxxiv-xxxviii, 81-96; C. Mohlberg, ‘Il Messale Glagolitico di Kiew 
(Sec. ix) ed il suo Prototipo Romano del Sec. vi-vii,’ Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia, Serie 111, Memorie, 1, Miscellanea Giovanni Battista de Rossi (Roma, 1928); A. 
Baumstark, Missale Romanum, Seine Entwicklung (Eindhoven-Nijwegen, 1930), pp. 67~73. 

4 The MS. dates of the years 811 or 812. Text, H. A. Wilson, The Gregorian Sacramentary Under 
Charles the Great, Publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society, xtrx (London, 1915). The same 
MS. has been made the basis of the textual study of H. Leitzmann, Das Sacramentarium Gregorianum 
nach dem Aachener Urexemplar, Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen, Heft 3 (Miinster i. W., 1921). 

5 Letter of Pope Innocent 1 (416) to Bishop Decentius of Gubbio: Mansi, 111, 1028-31. 

6 J. Mabillon, Museum Italicum (Paris, 1689) m1, cii, sqq., 85. 
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The oldest MS. of the ordinal is of the ninth century,! but by universal 
agreement the customs represented are those of two or three centuries 
before. ‘Of one thing we may be certain’ said Edmund Bishop in speak- 
ing of related High Mass rituals, ‘they (the ordinals) do not give us the 
simplification of a more elaborate ceremonial in use at an earlier date, 
but, so far as changes have been made they would represent if anything 
the elaboration of something once even more simple.” 

In this ordinal, then, what was the ceremonial of sacerdotal ordination 
at Rome in the fifth or sixth century? 


Si uero uoluerit eum consecrare ibi ipsum presbyterum, tenens eum archidiaco- 
nus ducit foras rugas altaris, exuit eum dalmatica, et sic eum induit planeta, et 
ducit iterum ad episcopum. Et tunc aliam illi danc orationem, consecrat eum 
presbyterum, dans osculum episcopo uel caeteris sacerdotibus, et stat in ordine 
presbyterorum.® 


Similarly one can consult the somewhat later Ordinal of St-Amand> 
(MS. B.N. lat. 974), discovered by Msgr Duchesne on flyleaves of a vol- 
ume of St Augustine from St Amand, in the diocese of Arras.4| For a 
period still later, the eighth century and the ninth, one has Mabillon’s 
Ordo 1x.5 The rubrics are seen slowly to grow in explicitness and vol- 
ume and there are some minute additions to the ceremonial. That is 
all Roman simplicity allowed itself.® 

Such an investigation brings out clearly that from first to last, from 
the third century to the ninth, there was nowhere a trace of an anointing 


1 This is MS. Vat. palat. 487, fol. 227-22”, saec. ix: Cf. J. B. de Rossi, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vati- 
cana, Codices Palatini Latini (Romae, 1886), p.158. The same ordinal is found in MS. Copenhagen 
8443, fol. 467-55”, saec. x: Cf. E. Jorgensen, Catalogus Codicum Medti Aevi Bibliothecae Regiae Haf- 
niensis (Hafniae, 1926), p. 203: also in British Museum MS. Addit. 15222, fol. 65”-70%, saec. x 
ex, from Besangon: Cf. Bishop, Int. Hist., p. 153; M. Andrieu, ‘Les Ordres Mineurs dans l’ancien Rit 
Romain,’ Revue des Sciences Religieuses, v (1925), 232-274. 

2K. Bishop, ‘The Genius of the Roman Rite,’ Paper read at the Historical Research Society, 
Westminster, 8 May, 1899 and several times printed, V. Staley, Essays on Ceremonial (London, 1904) ; 
Lit. Hist. (1918); La Genie du rit romaine (Paris, 1920). 

3 Mabillon, Museum Italicum, p. 85. 

4 The MS. dates ca 800. Duschesne dated the ordinal itself as ‘tout-a-fait 4 la fin du septiéme ou 
plutét au siécle suivant’ and considered it ‘Romain de Rome.’ (Origines, p.152, 151). Bishop, who 
scrutinized the ordinal in the light of a number of similar ones, dates it as of the ninth century and 
held it to be a Frankish recension strongly interpolated. Cf. “The Litany of the Saints,’ Lat. Hist. 
p. 160. The Ordinal is printed as an appendix in later editions of Origines. 

5 Published from MS. St Gall 140, pp. 319-326, saec. x: Cf. G. Scherrer, Verzeichniss der Hand- 
schriften in der Stiftsbibliothek von St Gallen (Halle, 1875), p. 52. The Ordo is also found in MS. 
B.N. lat. 820, fol. 184*-136", saec. xi, and other codices. 

6 The Visigothic forms of episcopal consecration have not come down to us. For the ordination of 
the priest there is a short description of the rite in a letter of Bishop Eugene 111 of Toledo, (646-657) 
to Bishop Braulio of Saragossa, (631-651), Migne, P.L., txxx, 680-682; and an eleventh-century 
ritual, Silos MS. ‘B.’ Neither know an anointing. Cf. Dom M. Férotin, Le Liber Ordinum (Paris, 
1904) c. 53. 
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in connection with the Roman ordinations. Pope Nicholas 1, in the let- 
ter several times referred to, could say with all emphasis that such a rite 
was quite unknown in Rome. In adding he had never so much as heard 
of its existence elsewhere, he betrayed a lack of acquaintance with liturgi- 
cal usage in the land to which his letter was directed. 


The early history of western liturgy is a region of great obscurity. Not 
only the extreme paucity of extant documents is accountable for this, but 
the difficulty of ascertaining the true homes and dates of the monuments 
that have come down to usis baffling. By patient study, paths of reason- 
able security have been and are being slowly marked out, but the vast 
complex of problems yields its secrets but slowly. If the goal must often 
be approached over longish bypaths, that will generally prove in the end 
to have been the shortest route. 

The Latin liturgy of Rome would seem to have penetrated into Gaul 
soon after achieving corporate existence or ‘official standing.’ Just pre- 
cisely when the liturgical language of Rome became officially Latin is 
not known. The archeological investigations of de Rossi convinced him 
that public prayers and readings, at least in the immediate papal entour- 
age, were still Greek in the third century.!. But Marius Victorinus, who 
was converted at Rome in the middle of the fourth century, twice quotes 
from the Greek canon then in use there.? The liturgy of Rome, at the 
time of its earliest extensive Latin monuments, the so-called Leonine Sac- 
ramentary, MS.Verona LX X XV (olim 80), was in a state of flux, formulae 
being fashioned from day to day and year to year. It isa matter of com- 
mon consent, rather than a demonstrable fact, that Pope Gelasius (492- 
496), first made a definite selection, issued an official and fixed Book of 
the Sacraments. ‘The view has been long advanced that this liturgy was 
introduced into Gaul in the first thirty years of the sixth century. The 
soundness of this opinion was upheld in a very illuminating essay, the 
results of the joint efforts of Dom Suitbert Baumer and Edmund Bishop.* 
A precious bit of concreteness was gained when the sharp eyes of Dom 
G. Morin recognized a passage in the work known as Pseudo-Rufinus, In 
ILXXV Davidis Psalmos Commentarius, as a quotation from a prayer in 
one of the Sunday masses of the Gelasian Sacramentary. Dom Morin es- 

1G. B. de Rossi, Roma Sotterranea (Roma, 1867), 11, 236-237. 

2 Marius Victorinus, Adversus Arium, 1,30: Migne, P.L. vit, 1063 B.; Adversus Arium, u, 8: Migne, 
P.L. vut, 1094 D.; Cf. Dom G. Morin, ‘Formules liturgiques Orientales en Occident aux [V*-Ve 
Siécles,’ Rev. Bén. xu (1928), 134-137. 

3 F. J. Mone, Lateinische und Griechische Messen (Frankfurt a.M., 1850), pp. 112-114. 

4 Dom S. Baumer, ‘Ueber das sogenannte Sacramentarium Gelasianum,’ Historisches Jahrbuch der 


Gérres-Gesellschaft, xtv (1893), 241-301. On the joint authorship, cf. E. Bishop, “The Earliest 
Roman Mass Book,’ Lit. Hist. p. 39 note. 
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tablished the authorship of the treatise in question as the work of a priest 
Vincentius, from a monastery in southern Gaul, probably Marseilles, and 
dating as about the year 494.1. This Vincentius was a member of Gen- 
nadius’ monastic circle when the latter composed his De Utribus Inlustri- 
bus, where he is mentioned in c. 81. This was most probably composed 
during the episcopacy of Bishop Honoratus of Marseilles (492-496). As 
Morin observes, Msgr Duchesne brings out the fact that Honoratus had 
correspondence with Pope Gelasius.22 Now the identification of this 
‘Gelasian’ collect may mean no more than that one prayer of one mass 
of Roman origin was known in the neighborhood of Marseilles towards 
the end of the fifth century. It may well mean that the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, aS such, was already being put into circulation in southeastern 
Gaul. Of the two suppositions, the latter is not to me the less likely. It 
is helpful to recall that by an imperial law of 420 Arles had been made the 
metropolis of the seven provinces of Gaul. Though the city on the Rhone 
had had sunshine and storms in the coming of Atawulf and the conquest 
of Wallia, still throughout the gradual crumbling of the civil administra- 
tion, a certain ecclesiastical ascendancy must have remained. From the 
Baumer-Bishop article mentioned above two facts stand out clearly. 
The first is, that the great Caesarius of Arles, Archbishop for forty years 
(502-542), and after 513, Papal Vicar in Gaul, was an active agent in pro- © 
moting Roman liturgical usages. The second circumstance of note is 
that this process of romanization, as it faintly reveals itself in the councils 
and synods of the Gallican churches, proceeded slowly from south to 
north. While evidence in the extreme south goes back to the early sixth 
century, it is found at Tours only in 567, at Rheims only in 620. 

In the same connection it should be recalled that every service book 
of the native Gallican rite known to us, with a single exception,’ contains 
formularies unquestionably Roman in origin. The Gallican tendency is 
everywhere evident, and everywhere acting in a uniform manner: local 
usages were being constantly overlaid with Roman ones, and these lat- 
ter adapted to suit a non-Roman mentality. 

Among these Gallican codices, unfortunately, so few in number, there 
is one which embodies the rites of ordination, MS. Vat. Reg. lat. 257, 
which bears the conventional name of Missale Francorum.t’ This manu- 

1 Dom G. Morin, ‘Une Collecte romaine du sacramentaire gélasien citée par un écrivain provengal 
environs de 494,’ Rev. Bén., xxx (1913), 226-228. 

2 L. Duchesne, Fastes Episcopeaux de l Ancienne Gaule (Paris, 1907), 1, 275. 

3 The so-called Mone Missal, Karlsruhe Cod. Aug. CCLIII, a seventh-century copy of Jerome’s 
Commentary on St Matthew. The codex is partially palimpsest, some forty-four leaves of an old 
libellus missarum being written over. 


4 First published by J. M. Thomasius, Codices sacramentorum nongentis annis vetustiores (Romae, 
1680), pp. 398-431. This edition is reprinted by J. Mabillon, De liturgia gallicana libri III (Luteciae 
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script happens to be the first sure witness known to the writer of a cere- 
monial anointing of the candidate for Orders. It deserves careful atten- 
tion. 

Briefly what is known of this codex? Librarians’ markings prove that 
it was in the library of St Denys, Paris, in the thirteenth century.!. Prior 
to that date the history of the book is quite unknown. ‘The script is un- 
cial, which betrays no characteristics enabling one to determine its place 
of origin more precisely than that ‘it is of French origin.’ This Missal 
of the Franks, however, is from the same scriptorium as a renowned 
Psalter, MS. Vat. Reg. lat. 11.2. This last circumstance is not without 
value for the liturgist. The Psalter in question betrays in a marked de- 
gree the tokens of Visigothic and Irish influence.2? The hymns, again, are 
closely linked to the traditions of Arles of the turn of the sixth and seventh 
centuries. The Canon of the Missal of the Franks itself is of the same 
recension as that in the Bobbio and Stowe Missals, a recension older than 
that found in the other early monuments.> St Hilary is singled out for 
very special honors in the book: his feast alone has a proper mass, his 
name, to which that of St Martin is coupled, is added to the Communi- 
cantes (ff. 143’-144") of the Canon. The book was made for use in a 
cathedral. These circumstances taken together have led liturgists to as- 
cribe the book to Poitiers. Dom Morin has pointed out how Irish influ- 
ence was specially strong in Poitiers in the period 655-696. The ascrip- 
tion of the book to Poitiers seems reasonably certain: that it came from 
a center or abbey where monasticism was under Irish influence is estab- 
lished. For the dating of this important codex, I adopt that of the Bene- 
dictines, Wilmart and Morin, 700-730.’ 

This codex, then, transports one to Aquitaine, that region so rich and 
so vast, roughly outlined by naming such important cities as Bourges, 
Nevers, Clermont, and Bourdeaux, to which at this time was joined the 
land later called Languedoc, with its great city of Toulouse. Aquitaine was 
peopled by Visigoths, and had been for a hundred years (419-507) a part 
of the Visigothic kingdom. At the time here in question it bore grudg- 


Parisiorum, 1685), whence again reprinted in Migne, P.L. yxxvin, 317-340. A facsimile edition of 
the codex is announced in the new Series Vaticana. 

1 Delisle, Cabinet, 1, 203. 

2 Dom A. Wilmart, ‘Le Psautier de la Reine N. XI, Sa Provenance et Sa Date,’ Rev. Bén., xxv 
(1911), 341-347, referred to below as ‘Le Psautier.’ 

3 Dom Wilmart, ‘Le Psautier,’ passim. 

4Dom Morin, ‘La Provenance,’ p. 28. 

5 . Bishop, ‘On the Early Texts of the Roman Canon,’ Jour. Theol. Stud., rv (1903), reprinted in 
Int. Hist. pp. 77-115. 

6 Dom Morin, ‘La Provenance,’ pp. 23-25. 

7 Dom Wilmart, ‘Le Psautier,’ p. 373: Dom Morin, ‘La Provenance,’ p. 2. 
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ingly the yoke of the Teutonic Frank, was being overrun by the Saracens, 
and but waited for the death of Charles Martel to break the Frankish 
tie and enjoy for a term its Visigothic independence. The nearer scene 
is in all probability the ancient Limonum, Poitiers, the cathedral city of 
Hilary, near which, by the way, Martel won his greatest victory over the 
threatening Crescent. It is but one instance of misfitting names that the 
Missal of the Franks come to us from the Visigoths of Poitiers. 

Within sound of the clash of arms, or far from it as it may have been, 
a monkish scribe wrote the codex Vat. Reg. lat. 257 in the early eighth 
century. Since it is the only book of its kind preserved, it is difficult 
to say how far it represents a type, how far it stands alone. Put together 
full two centuries after the Roman liturgy had begun to penetrate south- 
ern Gaul, it is not surprising that the book has drawn freely on Roman 
sources. So liberal are the borrowings that one prominent scholar classi- 
fied it as a Roman book.! ‘But,’ as Edmund Bishop phrased it, ‘from 
the point of view of the historian, and for his purposes, it must be treated 
for what it really is, namely a Gallican production pure and simple, com- 
piled in and designed for use in the country we now call France. Rome 
had nothing to do with it.” 

There will be need later on to describe some details of the ordination 
rites of the Missal of the Franks. It is enough for present purposes to 
record two facts. ‘The rites for the consecration of a new bishop in this 
recension provide for no anointing. But the final act in the raising of a 
young cleric to the ranks of the priesthood was a twofold consecration 
of the hands. ‘The two prayer forms there found will have to be referred 
to a good many times in the course of this essay. To facilitate reference 
to them it is proposed to call the first ‘the ordinary form for priests.’ 
Because of important justaposition of names, the second may be called 
the ‘Samuel-David formulary.’ They are: (Fol. 36”): 


CONSECRATIO MANUS 


Consecrentur manus istae et sanctificentur per istam unctionem et nostram 
benedictionem ut quaecumque (fol. 37") benedixerint benedicta sint et quaecum- 
que sanctificauerint sanctificentur per dominum 


ITEM ALIA 


Unguantur manue istae de oleo sanctificato et crismate sanctificationes (fol. 37”) 
sicut uncxit samuhel david in regem et prophetam ita unguantur et consummen- 
tur in nomine dei patris et filii et spiritus sancti facientes imaginem (fol. 38°) 
sanctae crucis saluatoris nostri domini nostri Ihesu Christi qui nos a morte re- 
demit et ad regna caelorum perducit. 


1 Duchesne, Origines, p. 136. 
2 Bishop, ‘Liturgical Reforms,’ p. 5. 
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Exaudi nos pie pater omnipotens aeterne deus et praesta quid te rogamus et 
oramus per 


It would be of value to know something about the origin of this last 
prayer. It is not here, I believe, put to its original use. In the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus, a document dating about 225, we have the oldest 
extant Mass liturgy of Rome. In the course of the anaphora, or canon, 
provision was made for the blessing of an offering of oil, ‘si quis oleum 
offert’. In this short blessing occurs the phrase ‘unde unexisti reges, sacer- 
dotes et profetas."! The expression thence passed into the oldest Latin 
forms we have for the consecration of the chrism (Gelasian and Gregorian 
Sacramentartes). The Samuel-David motif occurs about 700 in the Bob- 
bio Missal, MS. B.N. lat. 13246, fol. 117: ‘Ungo te oleo sanctificato sicut 
unxit samuhel david in rege et propheta’.2 Here it is as a prayer for the 
anointing of the dying. As such it appears in widely separated places and 
over a period of centuries. That I take it, is its original use. The prayer 
originally ended at ‘Spiritus Sancti.’ What follows is corrupted, the 
words ‘facientes imaginem sanctae crucis ...’ were a rubric that ended 
by being regarded part of the text. In the Missal of the Franks the form 
‘Exaudi nos pie...’ is a separate and detached prayer; cf. Plate I. It 
did not long remain so. It is possible that this form for the anointing 
of the dying was first adapted to sacerdotal ordination in the Missale 
Francorum. 

The ordination rites of Gaul in the early eighth century show an anoint- 
ing of the hands of the priest at ordination. They do not show a similar 
ceremony in favor of bishops. 


1E. Hauler, Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia Latina (Leipzig, 1900), p. 108. 
2 The Bobbio Missal, Facsimile. Publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society, L111 (London, 1917). 
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HE world’s thought was richer by an aphorism when Terentianus 
Maurus sang ‘Habent sua fata lvbelli. The oft-quoted line could 
scarce have application more apropos than in reference to the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, which an unbroken tradition of well over a thousand years 
regarded as the first official mass book of the Roman Church. For a 
century and a half now libraries have had copies of what purports to be a 
reprint of this Gelasian Sacramentary. Yet in our day when the weapons 
of liturgical research have become sharper and more skilful than ever, a 
scholar of name questioned the basic fact itself, that Gelasius, or any 
other pope before Gregory 1, sponsored the redaction of a mass book. 
This challenge did not topple the books from their shelves, nor the idea 
from men’s minds that the ages-old belief was true. The question arises: 
have we a copy of the Gelasian Sacramentary? There is extant one 
complete manuscript of a mass book, plus a few fragments of others, 
which seem to be descended by a long line of ancestors from the sacra- 
mentary arranged for the local use of the Roman Churches at the end of 
the fifth century. The very story of the manuscript cannot be followed 
farther back than the thirteenth century, so that it is extremely difficult 
to determine what strange tricks of fate brought about the preservation 
of this book. Probably the strangest link in the entire series is the very 
first, that this book should be born out of time, a copy made when that 
style and type of book had been generally superseded for a generation or 
so. If Pope Gelasius were confronted with our copy of what we call the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, how much of it would he recognize as the product 
of his efforts, how much of his own work would he find lacking? These 
of course are the question that present themselves in taking the work 
in hand. The lost Roman material, in so far as it does not reappear in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary, is doubtless lost forever. But if patient, 
careful work succeed in separating the Roman body from the abundant 
Frankish additions, an important chapter in the early history of Latin 
Christianity may be written. Habent sua fata. 
The paleographer and the student of vellum illumination conspire with 
the liturgist in studying the codex in question, which, like the Missal 
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of the Franks, happens to be one of the volumes of the one-time library of 
Queen Christina of Sweden.! Concerning it the paleographers are agreed: 
(1) That it was written in the Amiens-Soissons-Paris area, the area of the 
Corbie script;? (2) That it comes from the same scriptorium, and is 
younger than what one calls the Douce Fragment, MS. Bodlevan Douce 
f 1;5 (3) That this school is very closely related, paleographically, to that 
which produced a certain scrap of parchment now bound with Rhevms 
MS. 8 (C 142);* (4) That it emanates from a center familiar with Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon MSS.° The paleographer of today dates this MS. as 
saec. v112 post medium.® 

The liturgist has long known that MS. Reg. lat. 316 A contains an 
abundance of non-Roman matter, or, more specifically, of matter added 
in Gaul, and that the forebears of this book came from a center strongly 
tinged by Irish monasticism.’ The recent happy discovery in Paris of a 
penitential once forming part of MS. Reg. lat. 316 A, a penitential closely 
akin to that in the Bobbio Missal, is a fresh token of Irish connections.? 

It is doubtful if the liturgist’s traditional ascription of the MS. to St 
Denys can be sustained. This rested upon the fact that SS Denys, Rus- 
ticus, and Eleutherius were inscribed at the head of the Frankish additions 
to the prayer Communicantes of the Canon of the Mass. It is now recog- 
nized that this is insufficient ground for a positive identification. Other 
codices, which are known to have originated elsewhere, have signalized 
the popular Parisian martyrs in precisely the same way.? 

To sum up these general considerations: Probably even before Clovis 


1 Its shelf mark in the Vatican is Reg. lat. 316 A. The signature was formerly Reg. lat. 316, but 
after the recent discovery in a Paris codex of an additional quire of the original sacramentary, 
photographic reproductions of these additional folios were placed in the Vatican as Reg. lat. 316 B, 
and an A added to the former shelf number of the Sacramentary. 

2 Lindsay, “Old Script,’ p. 416; Lowe, ‘Studia,’ p. 36; S. Ehrle-P. Liebaert, Specitmina Codicum 
Latinorum (Bonnae, 1912), Pl. 20. 

3 Lindsay, ‘Old Script,’ p. 414; Lowe, ‘Studia,’ p. 36; E. A. Lowe, ‘A New Fragment of the b-type,’ 
Paleographia Latina, Part v (Oxford, 1927), p. 45; S. Tafel, ‘Un type francais de minuscule pré- 
carolingienne,’ Rev. Charlemagne, 11 (1912), 107. 

4Dom A. Wilmart, ‘L’Index Liturgique de Saint-Thierry,’ Rev. Bén., xxx (1913), 439, note 1. 
This is cited henceforth as ‘L’Index Liturgique’; E. A. Lowe, ‘A New Fragment,’ op. cit. p. 44; E. A. 
Lowe, ‘The Laon AZ-Type,’ Rev. des Bibliothéques, xxtv, (1914), 10. 

5 Lindsay, “Old Script,’ p. 428; W. M. Lindsay, ‘The Abbreviation symbols of ergo, igitur,’ Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekewesen, xxix (1912), 62; Lowe, ‘The Vatican MS.’, pp. 357-373. 

6 Lowe, “The Vatican MS..,’ p. 370; Dom A. Wilmart, ‘Le Copiste du sacramentaire de Gellone au 
service du chapitre de Cambrai,’ Rev. Bén., xii (1930), 222. 

7 Bishop, ‘Liturgical Note,’ p. 260, passim. 

8 Lowe, “The Vatican MS..,’ pp. 357-373; Bishop, ‘Liturgical Note,’ p. 239; Int. Hist., p. 58, n. 3; 
92; especially, 178-179, n. 1; Dom Wilmart, ‘L’Index Liturgique,’ p. 450. 

®Dom A. Wilmart, ‘L’Index Liturgique,’ p. 446, n. 2; Dom A. Wilmart, ‘Corbie, (manuscrits 
liturgiques de)’ Diet. Arch. Chrét. Lit., u1, 2, 2933; Dom A. Wilmart, ‘Le Copiste du sacramentaire 
de Gellone,’ Rev. Bén., xxi (1930), 222. P 
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was baptized at Rheims, the first official sacramentary of the Roman 
church had penetrated into the metropolitan Province of Arles, possibly 
by way of Marseilles; wider and ever wider circles had spontaneously 
adopted it and thereby adapted it to their tastes; as new copies came from 
Rome from time to time, the Frankish traditions kept not too far behind 
current Roman usage; by the middle of the eighth century, as will be 
pointed out below, the Gelastan Sacramentary began rapidly to be sup- 
planted by a new book of Frankish compilation; the only full copy of the 
Gelasian extant was made somewhere in the north-central part of France 
about the time Charles the Great became sole monarch of the Franks. 
Before consulting the ordination forms of Reg. lat. 316 A, it will be 
worth while noting, if only for a moment, the general economy of the 
scribe who compiled it. An example is at hand in the blessing of the 
paschal candle, a non-Roman usage. At the conclusion of this blessing 
one reads the following rubric: ‘Post hoc surgens sacerdos a sede sua, dicit 
orationes de vigilia paschae stcut 1n sacramentorum continetur.! The 
prayers, to which this rubric refers, here follow immediately. Thus two 
steps are clearly shown in the process of the absorption of Gallican ma- 
terial into the Roman book: at first the Gallican additions were read from 
another book and were at this point terminated by this switch-back rubric 
indicating the sequence in the sacramentary; in the second stage Gal- 
lican matter, rubric and all, was taken into the sacramentary as we find it. 
Even the most superficial examination of the sections of Orders in MS. 
Reg. lat. 316 A brings out how these are broken and scattered in disorder 
throughout the first book of the codex.” This might be variously illus- 
trated. For example, this little detail: Section xx (Wilson, p. 22), is an- 
nounced by its rubric as containing ordinations for priests, deacons, and 
subdeacons. The section actually gives, in a fashion betraying disorder 
and interpolation, the forms for priest and deacon. That for the sub- 
deacon, not being in the Roman sacramentary, was here forgotten. It 
occurs, with its own marks of disarray, in Section xcvi, (Wilson, p. 
148). It has been pointed out by Wilson’ and others, that this is but one 
of the many signs that the sequence of the sacramentary being copied 
was broken, to engraft into the new recension, 1.e., MS. Reg. lat. 316 A, 
itself, sections not found in its model. The point is here not unimportant. 
It means that even before studying the ordination forms as we here have 
them, one has clear evidence of two things; that the ordinations as found 
in Reg. lat. 316 A were not so found in its copyist’s model, and (since the 
older Roman sacramentaries contained ordinations) that the Roman 
1 MS. fol. 69"; ed., Wilson, Gelasian Sacramentary, p. 81. 


2 Sections xix, xX, Xxi, xxii, (xxiii), xcv, xcvi, xcix, etc. 
8 Wilson, Gelasian Sacramentary, pp. XXVi, XxxVili, xxxix, 24, note. 
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forms, as they stood, were rejected when Reg. lat. 316 A was compiled, 
in favor of others more acceptable to the circle for which the book was 
made. 

Reference was made above to the close paleographical relations be- 
tween MS. Reg. lat. 316 A and a single leaf, the St Thierry Index, now 
bound up in MS. Rhevms 8 (C 142). It happens that this scrap makes 
still clearer how the ordination forms were being tampered with. This 
leaf was an index once standing at the head of a Gelasian sacramentary, 
which as far as one can judge from the parts here outlined, differed very 
little from Reg. lat. 316 A. The lost sacramentary to which the index be- 
longed had the same elaborate ordinations, section for section, as MS. 
Reg. lat. 316 A. Here, however, the bishop’s and priest’s forms were 
taken out of their old (Roman) place in the volume, and the whole series 
grouped in an orderly fashion farther on. It is one step in advance over 
the stage illustrated in our so-called Gelasian Sacramentary. 

It will be recalled that the Missal of the Franks had a two-fold sacring 
of the priest’s hands at ordination. ‘To set this part of the ritual in the 
Missal of the Franks and in MS. Reg. lat. 316 A side by side, it is proposed 
to throw the forms of the priest’s ordinations into parallel columns, the 
several items being indicated merely by their incipits and explicits. That 
the specifically Roman elements may stand out the more clearly, the 
double column will be flanked on either side, by the earlier Leonine forms, 
and the later Gregorian. The latter are quoted from the oldest known 
manuscript, Cambrai 164.” 

If, with this table before us, one were asked to say what had happened, 
the answer, I believe, would not be difficult. The scribe compiling Reg. 
lat. 316 A had before him a Roman sacramentary giving the ordinations 
as in the old Leonine, but more fully rubricated. His opening rubric be- 
gan: ‘Mensis primi, quarti, septimi et decimi Sabbatorum die...’ (ed. 
Wilson, p. 22). The ordination masses of the Leonine are found on the 
Saturday of the September Ember Week, i.e., a Saturday of the seventh 
month, one of the prescribed days for ordinations. A little farther on our 
copyist found in his model the rubric: ‘Sequitur oratio de benedictione. 
Require ipsam in quarto aut decimo mense,’ (Wilson, p. 22). In the 
model, then, the ordination prayers were not written out at this point. 
Instead of following the directions of the rubric and turning backwards or 
forwards, where the prayers were to be found, the scribe at this point 
turned to a Gallican ritual and copied its ordination forms as far as the 

1H. Loriguet, Catalogue Général des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques de France, Départements, Xxxv1Ul, 
10-13; Dom Wilmart, ‘L’Index Liturgique,’ pp. 437-450. 


2 Edition, H. A. Wilson, The Gregorian Sacramentary Under Charles the Great, Publications of the 
Henry Bradshaw Society, xtrx (London, 1915). 
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consecration of the hands exclusively. Whether it was intentionally or 
through oversight that the anointing was here left out, the omission was 
later repaired in a manner by adding the anointing at the end of the ordi- 
nation of the subdeacon (Wilson, p. 148).!_ The later editors agree in re- 
peating Tomasi’s note pointing out this mistake.? 

Is there any reason for thinking the compiler of MS. Reg. lat. 316 A 
had before him the very codex Reg. lat. 257, the Missal of the Franks? 
There would seem to be.? Even a cursory reading of the collations given 
in Wilson’s edition makes it clear that Missale Francorum and Reg. lat. 
816 A are textually closely related, and again and again differentiate 
themselves from the other codices collated. A careful collation of the 
manuscripts themselves shows that the relationships are closer than the 
partly corrected text of Wilson would lead one to conclude. The poor 
latinity of the scribe of Reg. lat. 316 A betrays him into one particularly 
striking blunder in the short passages here in question. At the end of the 
prayer, ‘Sit nobis fratres...’, the Missal of the Franks gives in abbreviated 
form the two-fold termination, ‘Per suum’ and ‘Per Dominum.’ The lat- 
ter, of course, stands for the customary ‘Per Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum qui tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus Sancti Deus per 
omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen.’ There are variant concluding form- 
ulae for the liturgical prayers, but ‘per suum’ is not the commencement 
of any of them. It is a mere slip of inadvertence, a copyist’s mistake. 
Turning to the corresponding prayer in MS. Reg. lat. 316 A (fol. 23°), 
this tell-tale mistake greets us, “Per suum. Per.’4 

The conclusion drawn is this: The ordination forms in the Missale 
Francorum and the Gelasian Sacramentary are surely from the same source. 
It is probable that MS. Reg. lat. 316 A is based directly on MS. Reg. 
lat. 257. Dom Morin’ discusses in another connection the likelihood of a 
Poitiers ‘Livre d’apparat et de grande luxe’ of that date being found in 


1 A mistake not wholly unlike the present one is found in the celebrated Lectionary of St Victor 
(Bishop of Capua, 541-554), now Fulda MS. Bon. I. A lesson (I Tim., tv9*) concerning bishops is 
assigned for de ordinationibus diaconorum, while for de ordinationibus (episcoporum? presbyter- 
orum?) the lesson (I Tim., 118") wholly concerns deacons. Cf. G. Scherer, Die Codices Bonifatiant 
in der Landesbibliothek zu Fulda (Fulda, 1905), p. 6. 

2 J. M. Thomasii, Codices sacramentorum nongentis annis vetustiores (Romae, 1680), p. 505; J. M. 
Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus (ed. Arezzo, 1771), u, 481; Wilson, Gelasian Sacramentary, p. 149. 

3 Here I find myself opposing Msgr Duchesne. Without explaining his grounds he states: Il y a, 
pour cette partie, d’intéressants rapprochements a faire entre le Missale Francorum et le sacramen- 
taire gélesian. Cependant je ne crois pas qu’ils dependent I’un de l’autre ni quwils aient été copiés 
sur le méme original. Duchesne, Origines, p. 136. 

4 The error of ‘plurius’ for ‘pluribus’ is a second open blunder taken over I believe, by Reg. lat. 
816 A from Reg. lat. 257. Others might be adduced but I wish to restrict comparisons to the short 
passages here in question. 

5 Dom Morin, ‘La Provenance,’ pp. 26-29. 
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Paris. One is expressly told by the Continuator of Fredigar! that the 
onrushing Saracens had burned the basilica of St Hilary before the battle 
of 732. Martel was accustomed, as the Chronicler of Moissac puts it, 
to bring back from his wars ‘spolia collecta et copiosam praedam.”2 And 
on the morrow of the great Battle of Poitiers the troops ‘spoliis . . . et 
manubiis decenter divisis in suas se laeti recipiunt patrias.? Who can 
doubt but that Martel would have had ashare of the spoils as was his 
wont? It is not hard to see that a precious ritual from the ruined cathe- 
dral would have been carried off, would have been treasured, and if offer- 
ing rites more elaborate than current Frankish books, that it would soon 
be made the basis of many a copy. 

The anointing at Holy Orders makes its first recorded appearance 
among the Aquitanian Visigoths of Gaul. It may be from thence that it 
passed to the circle of prelates surrounding the King of the Franks. 


An Englishman who had never heard of Magna Carta, a German to 
whom the Goldene Bulle were all unknown; such, if such there were, 
could evaluate but poorly the forces which have molded their respective 
nations and play upon their lives today. In the course of the eighth cen- 
tury an epoch-making recension of the mass liturgy was made, and yet 
the liturgist of today knows neither just when this took place nor where. 
Until recently he new nothing of the work at all. The new recension 
resulted in a complete mass book for the entire year, constructed on Ro- 
man models, it is true, but non-Roman in feeling or tone, non-Roman 
in its calendar, non-Roman in its ceremonial ritual, including the ordina- 
tions. The finding of the paleographers, referred to in a preceding chap- 
ter, that MS. Reg. lat. 316 A is from the same scriptorium and later than 
the Douce Fragment in the Bodleian Library, throws an interesting side- 
light on the state of affairs in the period of transition. ‘The Douce Frag- 
ment is of thenew recension, MS. Reg. lat. 316 A of theold. Thus the two 
books competed side by side, apparently even on adjacent altars. Their 
respective popularity is reflected in the fact that we have one copy of the 
old recension, upwards of a dozen copies or fragments of copies for the 
new. ‘The scholar, by whose researches the existence of this type of book 
was made known, suggested as names for it The Sacramentary of Pepin 
and The Eighth Century Gelasian, the latter of which is now in common 
use.* He was persuaded that the book originated in the kingdom of the 


1 Cont. Fred. c. 108: Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Mer. 1, 168. 

2 Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. 1, 292. 

8 Isid. Pac. Chron. Hispaniae c. 59: Migne, P.L., xcvi, 1241. 

4 Bishop, ‘Liturgical Reforms,’ p. 6; Bishop, Lit. Hist., p. 152, note 1; E. Bishop (jointly with % 
Gasquet) The Bosworth Psalter... (Addit. MS. 37517) (London, 1908), p. 154, note. 
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Franks, within the period 740-760. Some manuscripts have come to 
light since Bishop suggested that date, which, taken together, seem to 
argue for a date about 740 at the latest... The matter of the homeland 
of this recension need not concern us here: the only copies of it embodying 
an ordination ritual are unquestionably Frankish. The oldest of them is 
known as the Sacramentary of Gellone. 

This manuscript, B.N. lat. 12048, has engaged the attention of scholars 
of several sciences for three centuries or more. The book bears several 
passages connecting it with the Abbey of St-Guillem-du-Desert, near 
Aniane, and it was once thought to have originated in that southern 
center. Gradually, however, it was recognized that these passages were 
later additions to the original text. A careful sifting of the martyrologi- 
cal calendar at the head of the sacramentary has brought to light that 
this was based on a calendar made for the Abbey of Rebais, near Meaux, 
during the episcopacy of a certain Romanus. Romanus was known to 
be bishop in 747, but neither the beginning nor the end of his pontificate 
can be fixed with accuracy.?, Moreover this calendar was found to be in 
a corrupted condition: it did not allow a positive conclusion that B.N. 
lat. 12048 was the original calendar of ca 750 or a later copy of the same. 
Meanwhile paleographers had accepted the evidence as apparently fixing 
the date of the sacramentary as of the middle of the eighth century.’ 
On the other hand the students of vellum illumination were inclined to 
set a later date or to express themselves in very general terms.* 

A recent discovery of Dom Wilmart’s puts the paleographical argu- 
ment on a strictly paleographical basis, brings it into line with the findings 
of the historians of art, and furnishes the key to what may be the final 


1 Dr A. Baumstark suggested the dating as anywhere in the period 676-747, which still later he 
thought could be limited to the decade 690-700. The view has not met with acceptance. Cf. 
Mohlberg-Baumstark,’ pp. 134-141, and A. Baumstark, Missale Romanum, Seine Entwicklung 
(Eindhoven-Nijwegen, 1930), p. 98. . 

2 Dom H. Quentin, ‘Le Martyrologe Hiéronymien et les Fétes de St-Benott,’ Rev. Bén., xx (1903), 
p. 370 sqq. 

3 L. Traube, Facsimiles of the Creeds from Early Manuscripts, Publications of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society (London, 1909), xxxv1, 49; W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae (Cambridge, 1915), p. 475; P. 
Lehmann, Lateinische Paleographie, einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft (Leipzig-Berlin, 1925), 
p. 66; Cf. Delisle, Cabinet, 111, p. 221; Planche x1v; Mémoire, pp. 80-81. 

4K. H. Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, Text-Band (Berlin, 1916), p. 228: ‘um 780.’ 
Tafel-Band 111, Tafeln, 153-159; A. de Bastard, Peintures et Ornaments des Manuscrits, 1 (Paris, 
1832-1869), Planches xitix—uxr: ‘vim’; J. Labarte, Histoire des Arts Industriels (Paris, 1865), 111, 87, 
‘vir’ siécle fin’; A. Michel, Histoire d’ Art, L’ Art de lV Epoque Mérovingienne (P. Leprieur), (Paris, 
1905), 1, i, 315: ‘s. rx 1n.’; A. Haseloff, Der Psalter Erzbischof Egberts von Trier, Text-Band, (Trier, 
1901) p. 38, Anm: ‘.. . . keineswegs Alter ist als die ultern karolingischen Handschriften’; H. Janit- 
schek, Geschichte der Deutschen Maleri, (Berlin, 1888), p. 8: ‘s. vir’; Die Trierer Adahandschrift (Leip- 
zig, 1889), p. 69, Anm. 3. ‘vir’; Leroquais (1, 8), assigns a date as at the end of Pepin’s rule or the 
beginning of Charles’s. 
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solution. He finds that the Sacramentary of Gellone is done by the same 
hand as some folios at the head of a Cambrai copy of St Augustine’s De 
Trinitate, the subsequent portions of which codex were written towards 
the end of the eighth century.!. Without presuming to assign Cambrai 
itself as the home of the famous sacramentary, Wilmart is content to es- 
tablish his immediate point, and to indicate the neighborhood of Cam- 
brai as a known sphere of action of its writer. He dates the Sacramen- 
tary as of 770-780. 

The Sacramentary of Gellone has a complete ordination ritual. But 
there are three later copies of the same ritual agreeing with Gellone in 
all particulars save one. Because of the singular nature of this one dif- 
ference, it is certain that none of the three later copies derives from Gel- 
lone, but that they and Gellone all go back to a prototype now lost to us. 
The point is vital to accuracy in following the fortunes of our anointing. 
All four agree in presenting an anointing of the priest’s hands. All four 
books agree in presenting the novel hallowing of the bishop’s hands. Gel- 
lone alone bears witness that the practice of pouring oil on the head of 
the new bishop was beginning to be used in the north-central part of 
France when that book was written. 

The spirit and character of the new ordination ritual may perhaps best 
be illustrated by its forms for priestly ordination. What little the Roman 
ordinal had provided was retained. What embellishment the Missal of 
the Franks had added thereto was also retained, with the exception of one 
single prayer. ‘The second form, namely, for the anointing of the priest’s 
hands, the Samuel-David form, was now assigned to serve a correspond- 
ing purpose at episcopal consecration. As something quite new the strik- 
ing ceremony here appeared whereby the new priest was solemnly clothed 
with the vestment specifically sacerdotal, the chasuble. (The chasuble 
at Rome was worn by all clerics, from the youngest boy up to the pope.) 
It was seen above how Roman and non-Roman sources combined to pro- 
duce the ordination ritual of the Missal of the Franks. Here it is clear 
how the ritual of the latter type and that of the old Gelasian fused anew 
to produce that of the Eighth Century Gelasian. 

It has already been noted that the new recension enlarged the episcopal 
consecration by adding the hallowing of the hands. ‘The bishops owe it, 

1Dom A. Wilmart, ‘Le Copiste du sacramentaire de Gellone au service du chapitre de Cambrai,’ 
Rev. Bén., x11 (1930), 210-220. The discovery of Dom Wilmart’s offers a remarkable illustration 
of the soundness of the principle thus enunciated by Lowe in his ‘Studia Paleographica’: “In the long 
run, we are less apt to go wrong in the matter of dating if we respect the hints learned from a careful 
study of the script than if we allow ourselves to be guided purely by inner evidence. The latter is 


less likely to prove misleading than superscription. The latter may be copied: but the scribe did 
not and could not disguise his hand. The form of the letters he made infallibly betrays his epoch.’ 


(p. 85). 
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then, to the prototype of the Ezghth Century Gelasian that their hands are 
anointed with oil when they receive episcopal character. It may be they 
owe it to the Sacramentary of Gellone itself that the mystic fluid is poured 
upon their heads. The scribe of this book, instead of copying out the 
consecratory prayer ‘Deus honorum omnium,’ (fol. 214"), as it had always 
been copied before, broke it squarely in two by inserting after the word 
‘clarescat’ his usual concluding formula (fol. 214”). Where the sense is 
clearly continuous the prayer breaks sharply off — only to be resumed 
again. There is no rubrical hint given as to why this strange procedure, 
so illogical on the surface of things and so ill-advised, was resorted to. 
When later manuscripts are consulted, the matter becomes clear. What 
is here merely an apparent break in the prayer becomes ere long marked 
with crosses in black or in red, then with bits of rubrics, ‘hic accipis 
crisma,’ or ‘hic fundis super caput elus,’ ete. By and by a whole series 
of additional elements were to find entrance into the ritual through this 
rupture of the old Roman prayer. The Sacramentary of Gellone is its old- 
est witness. 

In that same small theater of the Paris region there occurred two 
striking events in the political history of the Franks not long before the 
Sacramentary of Gellone was written. ‘There was the solemnly premedi- 
tated act of 751 by which the shadow-king Childeric, last of the Merovings, 
was thrust aside and the royal dignity conferred on Pepin the Short. ‘The 
new monarch was sealed with a symbol of his most Christian kingship in 
the minster of St Medard, hard by Soissons, when he was anointed at the 
hands, it is thought, of St Boniface himself. Within three years the 
august ceremony was repeated, this time in the Palace-Abbey of St Denys 
at the hands of Pope Stephen. The appearance at the same time and in 
the same small area of both kingly and episcopal anointing can scarcely 
have been without mutual relationships. Which was the older? Dida 
novelty in the inauguration of the bishop, based ultimately on Old Testa- 
ment analogies, recall that Israel’s kings, too, had shared the blessings of 
the horn of oil? Or was it that the anointing of the monarch, howsoever 
suggested, showed the bishops that a desirable element was lacking in the 
manner of their own consecration? Until new materials come to light, 
the question cannot be decided. 

The anointing of the bishop’s head appears for the first time in the 
Sacramentary of Gellone, which one now knows to have a very probable 
relation with Cambrai. It does not appear elsewhere in the Frankish 
kingdom for upwards of thirty years. Its first reappearance, as will be 
seen, is at Cambrai. 

The other witnesses of the Eighth Century Gelasian type can now be 
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passed quickly in review. A second Paris MS. B.N. lat. 816, written for 
the cathedral of Angouléme on the Charente, (of the metropolitan prov- 
ince of Bordeaux), is probably the work of the Abbey of St Cybar, (S. 
Epartii), near Angouléme. It dates as of the end of the eighth century 
or the opening of the ninth. The codex, (fol. 149-152’), has the same 
ordinations as Gellone, except that there is no break in the prayer ‘Deus 
honorum omnium,’ and hence no indication of an anointing of the bishop’s 
head.! 

Of about the same date is a sacramentary known under the signature 
of the Prussian State Library, Berlin, MS. 105 (Phil 1667). Its place of 
origin has not been exactly established, but it comes from the neighbor- 
hood of Verdun-Trier. The ordinations, (fol. 133’-138") are the same as 
Angouléme.?) 

There is lastly the ghost of a now perished codex written in the years 
798-800 by a recluse Lambert, at the request of the deacon Godelgaud of 
the Abbey of St Remiin Rheims. A collation of the ordinations is found 
in the notes of Ménard’s edition of the Gregorian Sacramentary.2 Ménard 
gives only the incipits of the forms, all of which correspond to a nicety 
with the two books just mentioned. From Ménard’s silence on the point 
it is certain that the prayer ‘Deus honorum omnium’ was one and not two 
in the Rheims book. 

By rare and welcome exception the subject of the anointing receives at 
this juncture valuable light from a non-liturgical document, the Capitulare 
ad presbyteros, a sort of Vade mecum, addressed to his priests by Bishop 
Theodulf of Orleans. Theodulf, a Goth, one of the leading personages of 
the court circle, was invested with the Abbey of Fleury (among others), 
and the Bishopric of Orleans, at a date not exactly known. ‘There are ex- 
tant letters addressed to him as bishop, the earliest in July, 789.4 He was 
a serious and scholarly man who sought to elevate his clergy. ‘To this 
end he composed the Capitulare, the popularity of which resulted in its 
becoming the father of a new literary type. ‘The work is dated as of the 
end of the eighth century,® or, more precisely, as of the year 797 by Sir- 


1 Text: Dom P. Cagin, Le Sacramentaire Gélasien d’Angouléme (Charente, no date); Delisle, 
Mémoire, pp. 91-96. 

2'V. Rose, Die Handschriften-V erzeichnisse der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, xu, Verzerchniss 
der Lateinischen Handschriften (Berlin, 1893), 1, 220-223; Dom P. de Puniet, ‘La Sacramentaire de 
la collection Philipps (fin du vu Siécle)’, Ephemerides Inturgicae, xui11 (1929), 91-109. 

3 Dom H. Ménard, Divi Gregorti Papae .. . liber Sacramentorum .. . notae 749 sqq.; reprinted in 
Migne, P.L., txxrx, 489 sqq. 

4K. Diimmler, Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae Aevi Karolini, 1, 477; Mon. Germ. Hist., Epis. Karolint 
Aevi, 11, no. 160 e¢ al. 

5 M. Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Miinchen, 1911), 1, 89. 
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mond.!. In a rather impassioned paragraph on the sublimity of the sacer- 
dotal office Theodulf says: 


Oportet uos semper memores esse tantae dignitatis: memores uestrae consecra- 
tionis, memores sacrae quam in manibus suscepistis unctionis... ut nec ab 
eadem dignitate degeneretis, nec uestram consecrationem irritam faciatis, nec 
manus sacro unguine delibutas polluatis.? 


The short passage is important, doubly so in its setting, because it illus- 
trates how the ceremony of anointing was regarded by those in Holy 
Orders. As a striking symbol of the imparting of spiritual grace and 
power, it is taken as a figure of the reception of the sacrament itself. The 
thought, ‘I am a priest’ is best expressed by saying ‘My hands have had 
the holy oil poured on them: I am the Lord’s anointed.’ 

That thought was even then to receive the rudest of shocks. 


1]. Sirmondi, $.I., Theodulfi Aurelianensis Episcopt Opera (Parisiis, 1646), 11, 924; Concilia 
Antiqua Galliae .. . (Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1629), 11, 683. 
2 Theodulfi Opera, (ed. Sirmond), 11, 924. 


IV 


CHARLEMAGNE THWARTED BY HIS SONS 
(800-850) 


ONTRASTS as strong, perhaps, as any in the story of our Western 

civilization are afforded by the last decades of the eighth century 
and the opening ones of the ninth in comparison with the foregoing and 
the subsequent ages. From a welter of barbarity, ignorance, and dis- 
order in civil and ecclesiastical spheres, there rises a vision of a new world 
of good government and cultured society. Charles, son of Pepin, was the 
Atlas supporting that world. Hard on his death both government and 
letters collapsed; civilization’s shrine had later to be built anew. Charles’s 
greatness rested not alone on his prowess as a warrior, but on his zeal in 
educating and elevating the hierarchy, the clergy in general, and, to a less 
extent, the laity. Nor were these ecclesiastical reforms carried through 
with less self-will than his other undertakings. The worsted Saxons, 
forced to accept baptism with their treaties of peace, chafed and fumed, 
but the clerical friends of Charles, bishops and abbots, must have some- 
times been only less restive under his treatment. 

Was it the Monte Cassino monk, Paul the Deacon, resident at Charles’s 
court, ca 782-787, who suggested to the king, that, as he had imported and 
imposed the Roman canon-law, and had applied to Monte Cassino for an 
authentic copy of the Holy Rule, so he might ask at Rome for a copy of 
the Roman mass book? At all events it was Paul who was commissioned 
to apply to Pope Hadrian for such a book. Some time later the book, 
with an accompanying letter, was sent to Charles at the hands of an 
Abbot John of Ravenna. The date of that momentous event has not 
been determined more exactly than as falling within the period 784~-791.1 

At best forced smiles and faint praises must have greeted the severe 
(and incomplete)? little volume as it passed about for examination among 
the galaxy of prelates usually at court. 

It is not hard to imagine a rather stormy session of the ‘Ghostly Coun- 
cil’ as the imposition of the book came up. The upshot of the matter was 


1 Mon. Germ. Hist., Epis., 1, 626. 

2 The incompleteness of the book, long suspected, is established by M. M. Andrieu, “Les Messes 
des Jeudis de Caréme et les Anciens Sacramentaires,’ Revue des Sciences Religieuses, 1x, (1929), 343- 
375. 
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that Alcuin was commissioned to compile an official appendix to be issued 
with the volume and to embody the matter long endeared to local tastes. 
The Roman sacramentary itself was of obligatory use, ‘quod minime 
respuere sine sul discrimine potest’; the use of the Alcuinian Supplement 
was to be a matter of choice, “cui autem placent,’ as Alcuin’s celebrated 
Hucusque preface expressed it. When the Supplement was finally com- 
piled and prepared, the book was issued and was to be henceforth the 
only missal to be tolerated in the length and breadth of the Carolingian 
empire. All altars from the Ebro to the Elbe were to be supplied with 
a mass book deriving, directly or indirectly from the authenticum, in 
the palace library at Aix-la-Chapelle. By a royal gesture the great re- 
form was ordered. But the ways of reforms are seldom smooth. 

Now the Roman ordinations, so short, so simple, so altogether barren 
of ceremonial, were surely one of the grounds of complaint against the 
new book. The Supplement partially remedied matters by providing a 
collect apiece for the Minor Orders, but such Roman ordinations as were 
found in the new book, (for bishop, priest and deacon namely), were en- 
joined as they stood. A great liturgist has graphically visualized this 
particular phase of the new state of affairs. 


... No more is conferred the anointing of the hands of the newly made priest, no 
more the investiture at the bishop’s hands with the chasuble. No more shall the 
priest hear that he is set to ‘transform’ by a blessing issuing from his lips ‘the 
Body and Blood of the Son of God’ and to ‘offer appeasing hosts to God omni- 
potent.’ And now, too, on high days before the people in the cathedral or abbey 
church, as the long procession of the bishop or the abbat enters for the mass, with 
his seven deacons, seven subdeacons, seven candlebearers, no longer is the cele- 
brant marked out by his vesture from the rest, but all, from first to last, are 
garbed alike in the common chasuble. Those... who have assisted in modern 
days at a solemn ordination, set in the elaboration of High Mass, will I think, 
best be able — perhaps alone be truly able — to realize what so many silent and 
sorrowful ones must in those days have felt.” 


The single item dwelt on here, as the same author goes on to say, was of a 
piece with the whole change: ‘The same kind of change in religious spirit 
and feeling was perceptible through the whole range of rites and worship, 
in sacraments and sacramentals.’ ‘There must indeed have been many 
silent and sorrowful ones in those days. 

When was the Roman mass book enforced on the far-flung dominion 
of Charles? The query cannot be answered by references to an extant 
diploma given under the king’s seal on such and such a day. Alcuin left 
court and took up residence at his abbey, St Martin’s, Tours, in 796. 


1 Bishop, ‘Liturgical Reforms,’ p. 13. 
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Theodulf’s Capitulare, ca'797, was surely prior to the new book, for when 
Theodulf wrote the anointing had not been banned. One item of what 
seems good contemporary evidence has been advanced to show that the 
new mass book was in circulation before the year 800 or thereabouts. 
The Sacramentary of Rheinau, MS. (Zurich Rh 30), is one of the books 
brought, so tradition says, by Fintan to Rheinau.! The Sacramentary 
was composed at Nivelles south of Brussels? at the end of the eight cen- 
tury.2 It is a work of the Exghth Century Gelasian type, embodying cer- 
tain materials drawn from Mozarabic sources, and which Alcuin had incor- 
porated into the Supplement. From this fact it has been concluded that 
the compiler of the Rheinau Sacramentary had a copy of the Carolingian 
book at hand.* The compilation of the Supplement, and the final promul- 
gation of the Roman mass book as obligatory for the Carolingian kingdom, 
would seem to lie within the period 797-800.° 

The Carolingian reforms, then, were decreed ca 800. Because of the 
costliness of books, and the great difficulty of procuring them, it would 
have been many a year before even a most popular book had found its way 
to every altar of every church over most of Western Europe. Evidence 
is not lacking to show that the new book never really displaced the old 
one, the Exghth Century Gelastan, but gradually fused with the latter. 
Since the matter bears very directly on this study, the evidence will be 
briefly examined. 

Fragments of Exghth Century Gelasian codices are fairly numerous. 
Most of them are dated after 800. The provenance of a number of these 
has not been ascertained, but besides Nivelles, scraps or whole volumes 
are known from Reichenau, Chur, St Gall, Echternach, Cologne, Nieder- 
Altaich, Monza (?), and unidentified places in eastern and western France, 
Alemannia, and Bavaria. They are in the old style, despite the fact that 
they were written subsequent to the promulgation of the ‘one and only’ 
Gregorvan of Charles. Again, in the fire of the Strasbourg Library, 1870, 


1 Lehmann, Kataloge, p. 275. 

2 E. Egli, ‘Das sog. Fintanmartyrologium,’ Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Geschichte, N. F. v1. (1890- 
1893), pp. 136-141. 

3 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 83-84. 

4 E. Bishop, ‘Spanish Symptoms,’ Jour. Theol. Stud., vit (1907), reprinted in Lit. Hist., p. 188. 

5 There is a letter of Alcuin’s to Eanbald, Archbishop of York, dated as after 4 April, 801, in which 
he writes ‘De ordinatione et dispositione missalis libelli nescio cur demandasti. Numquid non habes 
Romano more ordinatos libellos sacratorios abundanter? Habes quoque et veteris consuetudinis 
sufficienter sacramentaria majora. Quid opus est nova condere, dum vetera sufficiunt?’? (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Epis., tv, 300). Dom Morin (‘Une Rédaction inédite de la Préface au Supplément du 
Comes d’Alcuin,’ Rev. Bén., xxrx [1912], 345), would understand the request of Eanbald as imply- 
ing that the new mass book had not yet made its appearance. The request can be interpreted much 
more naturally by supposing that the book had already appeared, and that Eanbald was asking for 
a copy for himself, 
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there perished a codex of the old type, which in the Middle Ages was pre- 
served in the Abbey of Neuburg, diocese of Mayence. In a catalogue 
made in 831 of the books of St Riquier (Centula), where Charles’s son- 
in-law Anglibert was abbot from 790 to 814, is a little list headed: “De 
libris sacraril qui ministerio altaris deserviunt.’ These last four words 
should be noted. The heading continues: ‘Missales Gregoriani tres, Mis- 
salis Gregorianus et Gelasianus modernis temporibus ab Albino ordinatus 
1, Missales Geliasiani x1x."! In a catalogue of the books of Cologne 
Cathedral made in 833, says Pamelius,? there was mention of ‘Gelasianus 
de missarum solemniis codex.’ In the ninth century catalogue of the 
library of Lorsch Abbey, near Heppenheim, were ‘item missales duo 
Gelasiani.” But the great abbeys aside, we are enabled to penetrate into 
the sacristies of six small country churches in the neighborhood of Rheims, 
thanks to a collection of inventories made circa 850 on the occasion of a 
visitation by Archbishop Hinemar. At Villaris (Villers-devant-le-Thour?) 
there was recorded among the church goods: ‘Missalis Gelasii cum 
martyrologio et Penitentiale volumina 1.4 For Curtis Agurtior (Agil- 
court?) the entry was: ‘Missalem Gregorii cum evangeliis et breuarium. 
Alterum missalem Gelasii, volumen. 1.’> Vieil-St-Remy possessed: ‘Mis- 
sale cum euangeliis et lectionibus seu antiphonarius uolumen 1, Missalis 
Gelasii vetustum volumen.”® For Rilly-la-Montagne,’ Beine,’ and Saulx- 
Saint-Remy,* a Gregorian mass book only was recorded. If this state of 
affairs in the Rheims Archdiocese was more or less normal, the Gelasian 
book was still to be quite generally met with a full half-century after its 
official banishment. Indeed this is known on the word of the leading 
liturgist of the age. Walafrid Strabo, Abbot of Reichenau, has left us in 
his booklet, Liber de Exordiis et Incrementis quarundam in Observationibus 
Ecclestasticis Rerum, what is by all odds the most scientific liturgical 
treatise of the ninth century. The work falls within the period, June, 
840, to his second installation as Abbot in 842. Walafrid testifies to the 
widespread use of what we call the Gelasian Sacramentary. ‘“Gelasius... 
tam a se quam ab aliis compositas preces dicitur ordinasse,’ and he adds, 
‘et Galliarum ecclesiae suis orationibus utebantur, quae et adhuc a multis 
habentur.”!° It would be false however, to conclude that Charles’s reforms 

1G. Becker, Catalog: Bibliothecarum Antiqui (Bonnae, 1884), p. 28. 

2 J. Pamelius, Liturgicon Ecclesiae Latinae . . . (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1571), Praef. B. 

3 Becker, op. cit., p. 82. 

‘ B. Guérard, Polytype de labbaye de St-Remi de Rheims ou Dénombrement des Manses, des Serfs et 
des Revenues de cette Abbaye Vers le Milieu du Neuvitme Siécle de Notre Ere (Paris, 1853), pp. 38, 59. 

5 Guérard, op. cit., pp. 56, 123. 

6 Guérard, op. cit., p. 78, no. 74. 8 Guérard, op. cit., p. 61, no. 22. 


7 Guérard, op. cit., p. 8, no. 17. 9 Guérard, op. cit., p. 87, no. 47. 
10 Cap. xxi: Cf. ed. A. Knépfler, (Monachii, 1890), p. 59. 
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were a failure. His mass book with the Alcuinian Supplement, or with- 
out the latter, was being copied and put into use. But from the very 
beginning, timidly at first, shamelessly later on, it was being interpolated 
by the incorporation of matter from the (officially) banished Gelasian of 
the Exghth Century. <A part of that process concerned the anointings at 
Holy Orders. 

There is one codex with a full ordination ritual of which it is known with 
certainty that it was written before Charles’s death in 814. Thisis MS. 
Cambrai 164, written at Cambrai, in the twenty-second year of the 
episcopacy of Hildoard, that is, 811 or 812.1. The réle of the codex in the 
present enquiry is highly interesting as illustrative of how the anointing 
was to preserve itself and live on to await better days. The anointing of 
the hands for priest and bishop has disappeared. The consecratory 
prayer of the bishop’s ritual, ‘Deus honorum omnium .. .,’ is not broken 
in two, nor has it any verbal rubrics. But at the places where the three- 
fold anointing of the head was wont to take place, there are found now 
three black crosses which tell their own story. Since the authenticum 
prepared by Alcuin and kept in the Library at Aix-la-Chapelle perished, 
it may seem at this juncture somewhat arbitrary to say that such crosses 
were not found in that official copy. That point, however, becomes self- 
evident farther on, when the evidence of all the rituals of the period 800- 
850 is presented. Thus the MS. Cambrai 164 shows that the anointing 
was being given (surreptiously as it were) even in Charles’s lifetime. 
The first and greatest of the Germanic emperors had not succeeded in 
banishing the symbolic hallowing with oil. 


Charles the Great outlived his sons, Charles and Pepin, upon whom he 
had builded his fondest hopes. Not many months after he summoned 
and crowned his one remaining legitimate son, Louis the Pious, (Aix-la- 
Chapelle, September, 813), Charles passed forever from the scene. Louis 
hastened once more from his home in the South; within a few weeks the 
full administration had fallen into new hands. That succession, however 
peaceful and regular, had something about it as of a change of dynasty, 
the ascent of a foreign prince, for, practically speaking, the Franks had 
thereby set a Goth upon the Frankish throne. Blood alone excepted, the 
new ruler was a Goth, shaped and molded to the manners and tastes of 
the Goth, since he had gone as a three-year-old child, fresh from his 


1 Remnants of a second Gregorian Sacramentary of the period 800-814 are preserved in the first 
writing of a palimpsest codex of the library of the Seminary of Mayence. The ordination forms, 
however, are so broken that it is impossible to tell if they had an anointing or not. Cf. Dom J. A. 
Dold, Ein Vorhadrianisches Gregorianisches Palimpsest, Texte und Arbeiten herausgegeben durch 
die Abtei Beuron, Heft v. (Beuron, 1919). 
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anointing at the hands of Pope Hadrian to be king of Aquitaine. The 
process of transformation was in his case all the more far-reaching because 
of the weakness of his own character. How little related to themselves 
the Franks felt the Goths to be may perhaps be well illustrated by the 
entry made by the Continuator of Fredegar, a semi-official chronicler, to 
record the invasion of Aquitaine by Pepin and Carloman in 742: ‘Liger 
alueum Aurelionis urbe transeunt, Romanos proterunt.’! Now these 
‘Romans’ were little, if any less Roman (i.e., Gothic), in 814. Therefore, 
when Louis took up his residence at Aix-la-Chapelle, and surrounded 
himself with his Gothic friends and advisers, Canon Helisachar, for a while 
Imperial Chancellor, and the others, it was in a way as if a foreign prince 
had ascended the Frankish throne. The point must be kept in mind, 
precisely because the new helmsmen did not follow, in the ‘Department 
of Worship,’ the unpopular course Charles had set by the imposition of 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. ‘This chapter of our enquiry, then, is set 
against the background of the years 814-855, the catastrophic period of 
Louis’s reign and Lothar’s, with the saddening spectacle of sons fighting 
against father, treasons worked in secret and degradations exacted be- 
fore the world, and the still more ferocious wars of brother against brother, 
while the Norsemen scourged and ravaged at will, and in Italy the Saracen 
desecrated everything, not excepting the tomb of St Peter. In all these 
events churchmen play their part, and the Church suffers. So much for 
general considerations: more particular ones are at hand. 

In 816 there was a council at Aix-la-Chapelle to regulate the lives of 
the canons regular.?, The guiding spirit of the gathering was Canon 
Helisachar, no longer, indeed, chancellor, but as close to the monarch as 
before.2 Among the emperor’s favorites then at court, where he had 
once been Alcuin’s scholar, was a man whose name was to echo endlessly 
through the history of liturgy, Amalar (Amalheri).4 | To him Helisachar 
gave a ‘copiam librorum de palatio’ to gather materials for the conciliar 


® 
20 see 


2 Acta, Mon. Germ., Conc. 11, 307-456; Annal. Laur. Min. ad an. 816: Mon. Germ. Hist., SS, 1, 122. 

3 KE. Bishop, ‘Abbat Helisachar,’ Int. Hist. pp. 333-348. Mr Bishop brings out in this paper how 
familiar Helisachar was with, and to what extent he utilized, in promulgating the ‘Forma Institu- 
tionis Canonicorum,’ the Hucusque preface of Alcuin in his Supplement to the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary. The point has its bearings on the present matter. 

4 A controversy wages among the learned as to whether there were two Amalars or one; whether, 
namely, Amalar, Bishop of Trier, who went on a diplomatic mission to Constantinople in 813, is the 
same personage as Amalar, cleric of Metz, later bishop, author of De officits ecclessiasticis and later 
Administrator of Lyons. The Amalar of these pages, Alcuin’s scholar, author of the work just men- 
tioned and episcopal Administrator of Lyons, is a single, well-known personality. So much is agreed 
upon by all. Cf. Dom G. Morin, ‘Amalaire de Metz,’ and “Amalaire de Treves,’ Dict. Théol. Cath., 1, 
933-934: A. Franz, Die Messe im Deutschen Mittelalter (Freiburg i. B., 1902), pp. 350-351: A. Hauch, 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1912), 11, 186-188, 662-664. 
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legislation.1. In this work the new spirit and feeling in immediate prox- 
imity to the throne comes clearly to light. It chanced that the anointing 
of the priests and bishops was to profit by the rise of the new masters. 
Among the books given Amalar was the De Ecclestasticis Offictts of St 
Isidore of Seville. In that work Isidore draws a picture of the priesthood 
of the Old Law and quotes from Exodus (xxix, 4, 9) the divine prescrip- 
tions as to the manner of ceremonial initiation: 


Accipe Aaron et filios et adplicabis ad ostium tabernaculi testimonii. Cum lay- 
eris patrem cum filiis aqua, indues Aaron vestimentis suis, id est linea et tunica 
et superhumerale et rationale, quod constringes balteo. Et pones tyaram in 
capite eius et laminam sanctam super tyaram et oleum unctionis fundes super 
caput eius; atque hoc ritu consecrabitur. Filios quoque illius adplicabis et in- 
dues tunicis lineis cingeque balteo, Aaron scilicet et liberos eius, et inpones eis 
mitras: erunt sacerdotes mei religione perpetua.? 


In proposing to the canons and priests in general that passage as a pic- 
ture of the priesthood of the New Law, Helisachar and Amalar can 
scarcely be acquitted of deliberately slighting, to say no more, the 
‘authentic copy’ of Charles’s Sacramentary, lying there in the library. 
The preface to the Forma Institutionts Canonicorum is little more than 
a revision of the Hucusque preface, which imposed the Gregorzan Sacra- 
mentary, with or without the Supplement, as a State Law. By the terms 
of that document just such an anointing as here proposed had been 
banned. Hence the passage quoted has the appearance of a Gothic 
amendment to the legislation of Charles. Whether it was from the Goth 
or not that the. Frank had first got the anointing, it is by the Goth that its 
reintroduction is sanctioned. 

A few years later, about 827,3 Amalar laid before Louis the Pious his 
greatest work, De ecclesiasticis officits libri quatuor. ‘The spirit of the 
legislation of 816 is very strong in this work. One cannot escape the con- 
clusion that Amalar, under guise of relating what was current usage, is 
deliberately pleading for the general introduction of the anointing at 
Holy Orders. 

The matter comes up twice, in connection with priests and with 
bishops. In the former passage, Amalar says: 

Presbyteri deputantur in loco filiorum Aaron ... Haec nomina filiorum Aaron 
sacerdotum, qui uncti sunt, quorum repleta est consecratione manus, ut sacer- 


1 Adamarus Cabanensis, Historiarum libri tres, iii: Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., tv, 119. 

2 Isid. Hisp. De Eccles. Off. u, 5: Migne, P.L., uxxxu, 780 sgqg; Cons. Forma Inst. Can., ¢. viii: 
Mon. Germ. Hist., Conc., u, 323. 

3 Dom A. Wilmart, ‘Expositio Missae,’ Dict. Arch. Chrét. Lit., v, 1024. 
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dotio fungerentur. HUNC MOREM TENENT EPISCOPI NOSTRI MANUS PRESBYTERO- 
RUM UNGUNT DE OLEO.! 


The passage seems clear enough: one might possibly quibble about the 
meaning to be attached to ‘nostri.’ If it be taken to mean ‘our bishops 
here, this locality, the court group’ the passage becomes hard to control. 
Few rituals of the period are preserved, and none from the immediate 
neighborhood of Aix-la-Chapelle. If it be referred, more naturally, to 
Frankish bishops in general, the matter is otherwise. At least a dozen 
manuscripts subsequent to the introduction of the Gregorian Sacramentary 
and prior to ca 850 are at hand. Their story will be the best commentary 
possible on Amalar’s sweeping statement. 

But when Amalar wrote his De ecclesiasticis offictis he was a bishop, and 
he was writing in first instance for bishops. In penning his chapter On 
the Bishop (lib. 11, xiv), he makes the anointing with oil almost the be-all 
and end-all of his treatment. By an adroit juxtaposition of texts he suc- 
ceeds in making everything flow from the horn of oil. "To make the mat- 
ter clear will require a longish quotation, and opposite which it will be 
highly instructive to set the originals of the passages cited with a hint of 
their contexts. Since we are here at a fountainhead of tradition, it will 
be worth while to view the matter at leisure. 

Amalar begins:? 


DE PONTIFICE 


Pontificem Aaron praefigurat in sua unctione, de quo scriptum est in Levitico: 
‘Sanctificavit oleum Moyses, quod fundens super caput Aaron, unxit eum et con- _ 
secravit.’ Et iterum in eodem: “Pontifex, id est, sacerdos maximum inter fratres 
suos, super culus caput fusum est unctionis oleum, et cuius manus in sacerdotio 
consecratae sunt... .’ 


Here follows a discussion of the canonical requirement that several 
bishops take part in the consecration of a bishop-elect. 


Additur etiam ad consecrationem eius infusio olei super caput. Unde dicit Beda 
in libro tertio de Tabernaculo et Vasis eius:* ‘Indutus vero sacris vestibus pon- 
tifex mox oleo unctionis perfunditur ut per gratiam Spiritus Sancti consecratio 
perficiatur: non quod ea quae promissa sunt indumenta virtutum, absque gratia 
Dei possimus habere: sed quia maius necesse est auxilium gratiae tribuatur a 
Domino, ubi quis vel maiorem conscenderit gradum, vel plurimorum fuerit regi- 
mini praelatus.’ Mystice dicit Psalmista: ‘Sicut unguentum in capite, quod de- 
scendit in barbam, barbam Aaron.’ Augustinus in Tractatu Psalmorum :* 

1 Amalarii, De. eccles. off. ii, viii; Migne, P.L., cv, 1088-89. 

2 De eccles. off. ii, xiv: Migne, P.L., cv, 1091, sqq. 

3 Bedae, De Tab. et Vasis, ix: Migne, P.L., xct, 486. 


4 Aug. Ennar. in Ps. CXX XII, vers. ii, Sicut unguentum, etc.: S. Aurelit Augustini Opera, (ed., 
O.S.B., Venetiis: 1730), rv, 1487-88. 
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Amalar 


Quis erat sacerdos, nisi unus sacerdos 
qui intravit in sancta sanctorum? 
Quis est sacerdos nisi qui fuit et vic- 
tima et sacerdos, nisi ille, qui cum in 
mundo non inveniret quod offerret, 
seipsum obtulit? Vicarius Christi 
pontifex efficitur: udeo in capite ungitur. 


Caput nostrum Christus. 


Caput nostrum unctum est oleo in- 
visibili: episcopus, quia vicarius Christi 
est, in capite ungitur: ab illo enim 
significatur se accipere hance unctionis 
gratiam, qui caput est totius corporis. 

Kt aliter dicit Gregorius in Mor- 
alibus :? 


Amalar 


Oleum 


in capite caritas in mente... 


St Augustine 


Quis est sacerdos nisi unus sacerdos qui 
intravit in sancta sanctorum? Quis 
est iste sacerdos nisi qui fuit et vic- 
tima et sacerdos, nisi ille, qui cum in 
mundo non inveniret quod offerret, 
seipsum obtulit? 

In capite ipsius unguentum, quia 

totus Christus cum Ecclesia: sed a 
capite venit unguentum. 
Caput nostrum Christus est: cruci- 
fixum et sepultum resuscitatum as- 
cendit in coelum; et venit Spiritus 
Sanctus a capite. Quo? Ad barbam. 
Barba significat fortes; barba significat 
iuvenes strenuos, imprigros, alacres.} 


St Gregory 

Quid vero per caput nisi ea, quae prin- 
cipale uniusculusque actionis est, mens 
ipsa significatur. Unde et alias dici- 
tur. Et oleum de capite tuo non 
deficiat, (Eccl. ix, 8). Oleum quippe 
in capite est charitas in mente; et a 
capite deficit oleum cum caritas a 
mente discedit. Caput ergo deton- 
dere est cogitationes superfluas a 
mente reseccare.. .? 


A few lines farther on Amalar discusses the ceremony of holding a Book 


of Gospels over the head of the bishop-elect. 


Against this Amalar in- 


veighs because ‘neque vetus auctoritas intimat, neque Apostolica traditio, 


neque canonica auctoritas.’ 


Now this ceremony was prescribed in the 


1 Amalar omits the passage showing that Augustine’s Unguentum here is the indwelling of Christ 


in the soul. 


Augustine’s thought is skillfully adapted to Amalar’s subject-matter in the next lines. 


2 Gregorii Moralium libri 11, iii: In versum Iob: ‘Et tonso capite corruens in terra adoravit’: S. 
Gregorii Papae I Opera (ed. O.S.B., Parisiis, 1705), 1, 70. 


8 Gregory’s ‘oil’ is therefore seen to be love. 
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Missal of the Franks,! in the old Gelasian,? and in the Eighth Century 
Gelastan. If Amalar had before him a ritual like the Missal of the Franks, 
or the older Gelasian, he found no provision made therein for the anoint- 
ing of the bishop, here so persuasively enjoined. If he chose, as was 
natural, the current Eighth Century Gelasian ritual, why does he pass in 
complete silence the anointing there prescribed for the prelate’s hands? 
Despite Old Testament analogies, Amalar thought it better to say noth- 
ing about that anointing. 

In view of these circumstances, I should not know how to make it seem 
plausible that Amalar was not a special pleader in those sections of his 
work. It will be the more interesting to see what is told in the service 
books of the period. 


‘Amalar, high-priest of symbolism, and a favorite crony, characteris- 
tically enough, of the not too clear-sighted emperor Louis the Pious, is a 
source of information at once provoking and precious. No one is more 
full of information as to the common or special practices in the Western 
Church in the Carolingian age, but by his excessive love of antiquarian- 
ism, his exaggerated craze for symbolism, and the indifferent character 
of the written documents on which he sometimes relies, he is as likely to 
mislead in regard to current practise as to inform.’ Such is the charac- 
terization given Amalar in our day by the scholar the most capable of 
a pronouncement in the matter.’ It is difficult to say how many have 
been misled in this precise point of the anointing by Amalar in the eleven 
centuries from his day to our own. The writer could not say how often 
he has seen Amalar’s words cited as clear proof that in his day anointings 
at Holy Orders were general current usage. Not once have his state- 
ments been questioned, or confronted with the extant rituals of the time. 
Our preceding section brought out that the work of Helisachar and 
Amalar was not free from bias in this very matter of the anointing. ‘The 
further particulars to be presented strengthen the conclusion that in this 
detail Amalar recorded wishes rather than actual facts. The case of the 
bishops and the priests will be presented separately, the manuscripts — 
all of the period 810 ca 850 — being grouped as bearing out Amalar, or 
telling against him. Such a method throws into relief not alone the state 
of affairs up to the middle of the ninth century, but the tendency at that 
moment governing the spread of the rite. A glance will show that the 
bishop’s hallowing with oil was reviving much faster than the priest’s. 

1 J. M. Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus (ed. Arezzo, 1773), p. 441. 
2 Wilson, Gelasian Sacramentary, p. 144. 


3 EK. Bishop, ‘The Origins of the Cope as a Church Vestment,’ Dublin Review, cxx (1897), 17-37; 
reprinted in Int. Hist. p. 262 ff. 
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The chart alone tells but part of the tale, and must be eked out by the 
data concerning the codices to be found below. 

Cod. Ott. 313. — This manuscript, a sacramentary and martyrology, 
was the property of the Cathedral Chapter of Paris, and was in Paris 
between 831 and 855, as lists of names therein recorded prove. The book 
is thought to be a littler older than the first of these dates, and (again 
probably) to come from St Denys or from Paris itself! In these codices 
of the left-handed column of the table the anointing of the head of the 
bishop is indicated by a triple cross in the course of the consecratory 
prayer, ‘Deus honorum omniun,’ (fol. 12”). 

Cod. B.N. lat. 2290. — Many features of special interest are presented 
by the Paris volume, B.N. lat. 2290. We are doubly grateful therefore 
that its provenance and date are firmly established: it was written for 
the great Palace-Abbey St Denys in mid-ninth century. Reference will 
be made to it again.’ 

B.N. lat. 12050. — The human interest element is particularly strong 
in this codex, written at Corbie for a secular priest, Rodratus, for his 
ordination day, 4 March, 853. Rodratus had long hesitated on the verge 
of ordination; the final step was taken, to use his own strong expressions, 
only when ‘victus . . . antistitis iussionibus et vinctus episcopalis auctori- 
tatis excommunicationibus.’ ‘The book shows a very liberal borrowing 
from the Exghth Century Gelasian.$ 

B.N. lat. 9428. — An édition de luxe of selected parts of the Gregorian 
of Charlemagne is embodied in this precious volume. It was made for 
the personal use of Archbishop Drogon, Bishop of Metz (828-853). It 
is dated as of the latter part of the episcopacy of Drogon, who bore the 
high-sounding, if rather empty, title of Papal Vicar for the Church in 
the Frankish Kingdoms beyond the Alps.t He was a natural son of 
Charles the Great. 

Mayence Seminary Sacramentary. — A sacramentary that deserves to 
be better known is preserved in the library of the Bischéfliches Priester- 
seminar of Mayence. Written in Mayence, at St Alban’s, it dates be- 
tween 826 and 860. That it derives from a St Gall model is strongly sug- 


1 Rand, Script of Tours, p. 117; Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 149-150; 373-378; Lietzmann, Sac. Greg., p. 
xxii; H. A. Wilson, The Gregorian Sacramentary under Charles the Great. Publications of the Henry 
Bradshaw Society, x~rx (London, 1915). 

2 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 102-105: Planches v, v1; Leroquais, 1, 19-21. 

3 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 122-126; Cabinet, 111, 257-258; Planche xxv; Leroquais, 1, 25-28; Bishop, 
Lit. Hist. pp. 67-69; A. Michel, Histoire d’ Art depuis les Premiers Temps Chrétiens Jusqu’a Nos 
Jours (Paris, 1905), 1, i, 371. 

4 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 100-102; Cabinet 1, 262; Planche xxrx; Leroquais, 1, 16-18; A. Michel, 
Histoire d’ Art (Paris, 1905) 1, i, 364-366; The New Paleographical Society, 1, Series1. (London, 1903- 
12), Plates 185, 186. 
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gested by its style of illumination.!. The anointing in this sacramentary 
is indicated not by three crosses in the text, but by one only. This is 
to my mind an indication that the model from which the book was copied 
had no anointing. A wish had been expressed in favor of introducing 
the anointing, (probably by the archbishop of the day, Otgar), but the 
clerk in question did not know how this was to be represented in the text.? 

The survey thus far supports Amalar’s statement that the prelate at 
consecration was anointed with the mystic oil. For the region Paris- 
Amiens-Cambrai this is not surprising, for the anointing was long at home 
in that section. That Drogon, familiar with court usage, should have 
extended the ceremony to Metz is quite natural. A new step in the de- 
velopment was taken when the Archbishop of Mayence introduced the 
ceremony into his metropolitan church. 

MS. Autun 19 (19 bis). — The Abbey of Marmoutier, Tours, the home 
of our next sacramentary, stood at this time in the very closest relation- 
ships with the great Abbey of St Martin, Tours, Alcuin’s abbey.* The 
present volume is a further proof of the same, since here we have one 
of the truest copies of the Gregorian with Alcuin’s Supplement. The 
codex was written in the abbacy of Raganaldus, about 844. There are 
here no crosses or other traces of an anointing in the consecration of the 
prelate, a remark which holds good for all the MSS in the right-hand 
column of the table.® 

Le Mans, 77. — The Bibliothéque Municipale of Le Mans contains a 
sacramentary with the Alcuinian Supplement, written at and for Le 
Mans. It is often dated simply as of the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury,® but on my showing Professor Lehmann photographs of the MS., 
he suggested the dating ‘saec. ix. med;’ cf. Plate II, item 1. 

1F, Falk, ‘Die ehemalige Dombibliothek zu Mainz,’ Beihefte zum Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
(Leipzig, 1897), xv111, 115-118; A. Merton, Die Buchmaleret in St Gallen vom Neunten bis zum Elften 
Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 88-89, 106. Merton gives a tenth-century date but this is certainly 
too late. 

2 A minute description of this sacramentary and another early Mayence sacramentary now in the 
Cathedral Treasury was furnished me by Professor A. Stohr, to whom I take this occasion to express 
my thankfulness. I have since seen the codices themselves. 

3 Rand, Script of Tours, Text, p. 63; ‘Soon after it (MS. Autun 19 (19 bis) was finished, Vivian 
became abbot of both St Martin’s and Marmoutier.’ 

4H. Lietzmann, ‘Handschriftliches zu Alkuins Ausgabe und Sacramentarium,’ Jahrbuch Lit. 
Wissensch. v (1925), 68-79: ‘Unter diesen haben O und M (MS. Autun 19 (19 bis) den urspriinglichen 
Text am treusten bewahrt,’ (p. 79). 

5 Rand, Script of Tours, Text, p. 150: Plate cv; W. Kohler, Die Karolingischen Miniaturen, 1, Die 
Schule von Tours, Text-band (Berlin, 1930), pp. 393-396, Tafel-band, 1, 61-69; Delisle, Mémoire sur 
l’Ecole Calligraphique de Tours au IX° Siécle, (Mém. de I’ Acad. des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres), 
xxxu (Paris, 1885), 13; Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 96-100; Leroquais, 1, 14-16; Lietzmann, Sac. Greg., 
p. xxiv. M. Omont kindly arranged to have this codex sent to Paris for the present writer. A 
delay, however, preventing its arrival before the time of my departure, the Reverend E. E. Smothers, 


S.J., examined it for me. 
® Delisle, Mémoire pp. 140-142; Leroquais, 1, 30-32; Lietzmann, Sac. Greg., p. xxiv. 
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Stockholm A 136.— The Royal Library of Stockholm harbors a mass 
book written for the Abbey of St Amand, of the diocese of Arras, about 
the middle of the ninth century. The book was later transferred to and 
adapted to the usage of Sens. It has been made the subject of a special 
study by M Delisle;! cf. Plate II, item 2. 

Vat. Reg. lat. 337. — While this codex is known to be of Frankish ori- 
gin, its exact place of writing has not yet been ascertained. It was writ- 
ten some time before the papacy of Nicholas 1 (858-867), whose name was 
added interlinearly in the Exultet, (fol. 147°).? 

Vindob. 1815 (theol. 149). — The National Library of Austria now 
treasures a celebrated sacramentary written in the early years of the 
ninth century, in the island Abbey of Reichenau in the Lake of Con- 
stance.’ 

Munich, Clm. 14510. — In every way in a class by itself, this ritual 
has a great many points of interest. First, it is dated securely within a 
year or two of Amalar’s work. St Emmeram’s in Ratisbon is the home 
of the little volume, which is filled for the most part with Alcuinzana. 
Various liturgical pieces occupy folios 30-75; among them are a set of 
Acclamations (Laudes) in which Pope Eugene (fol. 40”), Emperor Louis, 
King Louis, and Bishop Baturicus (fol. 41"), are mentioned. This Ba- 
turicus, who in the custom of the day was also Abbot of St Emmeram, 
was Bishop of Ratisbon over the period 817-847. The three-year papacy 
of Eugene 11 (824-827) fell within the period and this dates the codex. 
The ordination ritual here found proves, on inspection, to be highly in- 
structive. For the priest (fol. 66%) and for the bishop alike (fol. 70”) 
there are the forms of the Carolingian Gregorian embellished by additional 
elements from the older Gelasian recension, that represented by the lone 
MS. Reg. lat. 316 A. A painstaking examination makes it seem to the 
present writer quite certain that the borrowing was not made from the 
later Exghth Century Gelasian.t As early as 824-827, then, Ratisbon had 
known and had abandoned the ordination ritual of the Carolingian 
Gregorian. Since the older Gelastan was laid under levy in compiling 
an ampler ritual, it may be that this region had never known that of 


1 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 106-116; Planches vu, vu. Photographs of the MS. were gratuitously 
furnished me by Dr Collijn, Librarian, and further information by Dr Wieselgren, Keeper of the 
Manuscripts. To both of these gentlemen I am indebted. 

2 Bishop, ‘Liturgical Note,’ p. 238. 

8H. Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus in Rom (ed. 2, Bonn, 1927), p. 49; Lehmann, Kataloge, p. 232; 
Delisle, Mémoire, p. 91. 

4 This evidence that the older Gelasian recension was known in the locality of Ratisbon is a point 
well worth knowing. [The conclusion here drawn from textual comparisons now finds documentary 
support in a precious fragment of a Gelasian Sacramentary of the older recension in insular script, 
and coming in all likelihood from Ratisbon itself. A full account of the fragment, now Berlin, MS. 
lat. fol. 877, is given by Dom Peter Siffrin, ‘Zwei Blatter eines Sakramentars in irischer Schrift des 
8. Jabrh. aus Regensburg,’ Jahrb. Lit. Wissensch., x (1930), 1-29]. 
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the Ezghth Century Gelasian. Baturicus was a Fulda monk, a pupil of 
Hraban’s, in point of time the last, in range of accomplishment the first 
of all Alcuin’s scholars. This circumstance, together with the Alcuiniana 
of the volume, makes it very likely that the ritual really derives from 
Fulda. The rites of Ratisbon about 825, to sum up, show the old Gothic 
anointing: it was given the priest, it was not given the bishop. 

Padua D 47.— This sacramentary has proved a sensation of modern 
liturgical research. The text, as it stands, was written in or near Liége 
in the period 841-855, but, barring a few additions, is a copy of the Roman 
book of the period 595-617. 

Verona LXXXVI (olim 81).— Further evidence that the prevailing 
type of sacramentary was at this time emanating from the north and 
not the south is before us in the Verona MS. LXXXVI (olim 81). This 
is a Carolingian Gregorian with the Alcuinian Supplement, but written 
in or near Verona, and it would seem, in the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury.? 

Parenthetically, as it were, the explanation of the anointing of the 
priest’s hands in the Ratisbon ritual, (MS. Munich Clm 14510), has al- 
ready been given. It was simply a reversion to the original Gelasian 
tradition. The same anointing is found in one other codex of our period, 
B.N. lat. 2290. The rite as there found is of unusual interest in itself, 
and still more so in relation to the high personality behind the manuscript. 
The following excerpt is from folio 15", lines 10 to 22: 


CONSECRATIO MANUM SACERDOTIS. 
Consecrentur manus iste quaesumus domine et 


“ 
sanctificentur per istam 


unctionem et nostram benedictionem, ut 
quaecumque 

benedixerint. benedicta sint. et quae 
cumque sanctificaue 

rint sanctificentur. es ALIA. 
= 


Benedic domine et sanctifica has ma 
nus sacerdotis tui ad consecran 

das hostias quae pro delictis atque 
negligentiis populi 

offeruntur. et ad cetera benedicen 
da quae ad usus po 

1 Mohlberg-Baumstark, pp. xxxiv-xxxviii, 81-96; A. Baumstark, Missale Romanum, Seine 
Entwicklung (Eindhoven-Nijwegen, 1930), pp. 67-78; Ebner, pp. 122-130. 


2. A. Lowe, The Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914), p. 206; H. Lietzmann, ‘Handschriftliches 
zur Rekonstruktion,’ Jahrbuch. Lit. Wissensch., v (1925), p. 144; Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 128-129. 
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puli necessaria sunt. Et presta quaesumus 
omnipotens deus. ut quaecumque 
benedixerint benedicta sint, et quae 
cumque sanctificauerint 
sanctificata sint. qui uluis et 
regnas deus per omnia saecula 
saeculorum. 
Mementote fratres et filii huius 
diei uestrae consecra 
tionis. habentes quoque semper 
memoriam mei. 


This page seems to call for a momentary pause. The first form, sav- 
ing the crosses, is known to us. The second form is a rather pathetic 
attempt at liturgical composition, but its spirit is clear. enough. ‘The 
third form, the end of the ordination ceremony, constitutes the bishop’s 
liturgical leave-taking of the new priests. It would be difficult in fewer 
or in many words more closely to clothe the thought of priestly ordina- 
tion with the figure of the anointing. ‘Though incorporated into an off- 
cial service-book, this ritual must be regarded as something personal, even 
as it is unique. There are several early sacramentaries of St Denys ex- 
tant;? in none of them is anything like the above found. 

The Laon MS. certainly gives the St Denys ordination rite, that of 
the Sacramentary of Nonantola in all likelihood does the same. These 
two barring additions made later, agree to a nicety. One is prior to B.N. 
lat. 2290, the singular ritual here in question, the second is subsequent to 
it. Thus MS. B.N. lat. 2290 stands quite alone, an eloquent testimony 
to the interest in this bit of ceremonial of some individual influential 
enough to dictate what was to be incorporated into the official manuals 
of the royal abbey church. The codex dates ca 850. Its extraordinary 
luxury testifies that it was made for some great personage. There can 
be no doubt that it falls within the abbacy of Louis (840-867). Not only 
because of his position of Imperial Chaplain and Chancellor to Charles 
the Bald, but because of his blood, this Louis was one of the very first 
personages of the realm. He was a first cousin to Charles the Bald, hav- 


1 The last four lines, the rubrics and the crosses are in red. 

2 BLN. lat. 9436: Paris, Maz. 414; Rouen MS. 275; Laon 118. To these is to be added, I believe, 
the B.N. lat. 2292, called the Sacramentary of Nonantola, which internal and external evidence both 
connects with St Denys. Thus fol. 79Y provides the mass of St Denys and Companions, the first 
line of the collect being by exception done in red. Again, it is known that Bishop John of Arezzo 
came as a papal messenger to Emperor Charles at St'Denys, Easter 876, and afterwards presented 
this mass book to Nonantola, as his inscription therein proves. Cf. Annal. Bertiniani ad an. 876; 
Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., 1, 498. 
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ing been born son to Rotrude, a favorite daughter of Charles the Great.! 

The more the matter is scrutinized, the clearer does it become that 
the fortunes of the anointing at Holy Orders were bound up in the most 
intimate manner with the early Carolingian dynasty. What the son of 
Pepin the Short in his zeal for ‘Romanism’ does, his sons Louis and Dro- 
gon, and his grandson, Louis, do their best to undo. Here a word of 
qualification may prevent misconceptions. What has been said is not 
meant to convey that the ceremony of the anointing was of itself a per- 
sonal concern of these princes, this grandson Louis alone excepted. With 
the others it may well have been no more than a minor item in a large 
program. For pure reasons of state Charles, sole monarch of the West, 
wished uniformity and conformity with Roman usage. Because Roman 
usage was contrary to what one nowadays would call the religious psycho- 
sis of the Frank, it met with stubborn opposition. The irony of the se- 
quence is none the less in that Louis, or Drogon, or the second Louis, 
were in this matter more the sons of their age than of their imperial 
father. The anointing was intimately linked up with these personages, 
and who knows whether or no they were conscious of the bond? 


1 This Louis, abbot of St Denys, having been captured by the Norsemen, church after church and 
abbey after abbey, were stripped to pay the enormous ransom demanded for his royal person: the 
interesting story is found in Mabillon’s Annales Ordinis Sancti Benedict. 


Vv 


FORGERIES, RHETORIC, AND A LETTER 
(850-900) 


IVIL government in Francia in the middle years of the ninth cen- 

tury was rapidly sinking into anarchy, abuses in Church and society 
were rampant, education was disappearing, property and person were 
anything but secure. In that juncture there suddenly began to circu- 
late interpolated and spurious documents of a canonical nature. Bits 
of parchment offered stronger protection than personal qualities; forged 
diplomas were better than castle walls or a king’s army. After one or 
two preliminary successes, there was worked off that gigantic fraud known 
as the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, or False Decretals. It is easy to see 
why the interpolated and apocryphal documents were written, even 
though the deception can only be deplored. Who, singly or collec- 
tively, stands for ‘Isidore Mercator,’ under whose name the Decretals 
were circulated, is not known, though the problem has been agitated for 
centuries. The scene of their composition was held to be Mayence, later 
Rheims, still later Le Mans. ‘This last offers the most satisfactory ex- 
planations; it is the common view of canonists at present. The date of 
their composition has been limited to the period 847-852.! 

These documents, accepted of course as genuine, enjoyed from the very 
beginning a general circulation. In the tracing of the manuscripts, Dr 
Hinschius found that the letters, purporting to come from the oldest and 
most venerated pontiffs, had even a more widespread circulation than 
the purely canonical portions of the collection. Year after year local 
synods and councils proved by citations that they knew the Decretals, 
at least in part. In a few years from its first appearance the collection 
was known everywhere in what we now call France. Letters from Pope 
Nicholas I betray some knowledge of them about 863-865. The oldest 
MS. of the apocryphal letters is the Modena Chapter Library MS. Ord. 
I No. 4, which dates itself as prior to 29 July, 881.2, The Decretals were 
thenceforth literary commonplaces to be met with almost anywhere in 
the Frankish kingdoms. 

1A good résumé of the large complex of problems connected with the name False Decretals is 
given by P. Fournier, ‘Etude sur les Fausses Décrétales,’ Rev. Hist. Ecclés, vit, vit, (1906-1907). 
The work was also issued separately under the same title (Louvain, 1906). The text of the Decretals 


is cited from P. Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianae et Capitula Angilramni (Lipsiae, 1863). 
2 Hinschius, op. cit., p. xix. 
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It turns out that ‘Isidore Mercator’ was concerned in a very special 
way with the anointing at episcopal consecration. In elaborating his 
Catholic Epistle of Pope Clement he made liberal use of the older Pseudo- 
Clementine Recognitiones. A comparison of the source document here with 
the Decretals becomes, in the light of a single omitted clause, very inter- 
esting. Further evidence of Isidore’s interest will follow. We set out, 
therefore, the passage of the forged letter alongside the older document 
from which it is borrowed. In both cases it is Pope Clement who is 


made to say: 


Ps-Clem. Epis. Generalis, (ed. Hin- 
schius, p. 53) 

(Lv1r) Primus enim pontifex Aaron, 
chrismatis compositionis perunctus, 
princeps populi fuit, et tanquam rex 
primitias et tributum per capita ac- 
cepit a populo, et iudicandi plebem 
sorte suscepta de mundis immundisque 
ludicabat. Sed et si quis alius ex ipso 
unguento perunctus est, virtute inde 
suscepta, etiam ipse rex aut propheta 
aut pontifex fiebat. Quod si tem- 
poralis gratia ab hominibus composita 
tantum potuit intelligite iam quantum 
sit illut unguentum quod a Deo de 
virgulto vitae probatum est, cum hoc 
quod ab hominibus factum est tam ex- 
imias conferat dignitates. Quid enim 
in praesenti saeculo propheta glorio- 
sius, pontifice clarius, rege sublimius? 
Omnia enim pontifex sacra crismate 
perunctus et in civitate constitutus, 
scripturis sacris eruditus, carus et pre- 
tiosus hominibus oppido esse debet. 


Ps-Clem. Recognitiones, 1, (Migne, P.G. 
I, 1234) 

In praesenti vita primus pontifex 
Aaron, chrismatis compositionis per- 
unctus, quod ad wmaginem illius de quo 
supra diximus spiritalis unguenti fac- 
tum est, princeps populi fuit, et tan- 
quam rex primitias et tributum per 
capita accepit a populo, et iudicandi 
plebem sorte suscepta de mundis im- 
mundisque iudicabat. Sed et si quis 
alius ex ipso unguento perunctus est, 
virtute inde suscepta, etiam ipse rex 
aut propheta fiebat aut pontifex. 
Quod si temporalis gratia ab hominibus 
composita tantum potuit intellige iam 
tu quantum sit illud unguentum quod 
a Deo de virgulto vitae probatum est, 
cum hoc quod ab hominibus factum est 
tam eximias conferat dignitates. Quid 
enim in praesenti saeculo propheta 
gloriosius, pontifice clarius, rege sub- 
limius? 


The short passage, suppressed in the False Decretals, explains that a 
physical anointing is purely figurative, a symbol of the inner conferring 
of grace. Why was just that glossed over? 

‘Isidore’ even had a letter in which Pope Anacletus goes into the whole 
matter of the ceremonial of episcopal consecration for the benefit of the 
Italian bishops. He gives a minute account of how James the Brother 
of the Lord, and the first Archbishop of Jerusalem, was anointed and 
installed: 

Ordinationes episcoporum auctoritate apostolica de omnibus qui in eadem 
fuerint provincia episcopi sunt celebrandae. Qui simul convenientes scrutinium 
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diligenter agant ieiuniumque cum omnibus precibus celebrent, et manus cum 
sanctis evangeliis, quae praedicaturi sunt, imponentes, Dominica die ora tertia 
orantes, sacraque unctione, exemplo prophetarum et regum capita eoruwm, more 
apostolorum et Moysis, wnguentes, quia omnis sanctificatio constat in Spiritu 
Sancto, cuius virtus invisibilis sancto est crismate permixta et hoc rite (al. ritu) 
solemnem celebrent ordinationem. Porro et Hierosolymitarum primus archie- 
piscopus beatus Iacobus qui iustus dicebatur, et secundum carnem Domini 
nuncupatus est frater, a Petro, Iacobo et Joanne apostolis est ordinatus, succes- 
soribus scilicet dantes formam eorum, ut non minus quam a tribus episcopis, 
reliquisque omnibus assensum praebentibus ullatenus episcopus ordinetur et 
communi voto ordinatio celebretur ! 


Other early pontiffs in ‘Isidore’s’ confidence seem to have had at hand 
a copy of this letter, since there are several cross-references to it in other 
forgeries of the collection.2 How is one to understand these passages? 
It is a matter of common consent that the Decretals are castigating that 
abuse whereby residential bishops appointed on their own authority, and 
privately consecrated, coadjutor bishops (chorepiscopr), to assist in the 
administration of their dioceses. But as for the anointing itself, why is 
so much insistence placed on it? The one who penned Anacletus’s letter 
had a higher esteem of the old Frankish ritual, of which his description 
amounts to quotation, than of the bare ordination rite — without anoint- 
ings — promulgated by Charles the Great. If ‘Rome’ was the watch- 
word, he would out-Rome Rome: Anacletus was far nearer Peter than 
was Hadrian 1 or even Gregory the Great. 

Another motive, however, one that in the circumstances of the hour 
probably carried more weight, could come into play. Noménoé, the leader 
of the ever-restive Bretons, had risen against Charles the Bald, defeated 
him at Ballou in 845, and established himself as King of Brittany. In 
the revival of old ways that now set in, the unpopular Frankish residen- 
tial bishops, imposed by Charlemagne, had to go. These prelates (four 
in number) were clapped into prison, charged with simony, and an appeal 
sent to Rome for their dismissal. The latter having turned out quite 
differently from local expectations, Noménoé took matters into his own 
hands. After calling a local ‘synod’ at Coetleu, he deposed the bishops, 
ill-treated them, and sent them a-begging over the borders into Francia. 
This was probably in 848. Later Bishop Actard of Nantes was sum- 
marily expelled from his see. Their Lordships of Angers and Le Mans 
were in danger.? 

The spectacle of these deposed and mishandled bishops was one to 
make churchmen uneasy, especially those on the borders of Brittany. If, 


1 Hinschius, op. cit., p. 75. 2 Hinschius, op. cit., p. 120, passim. 
3 L, Duchesne, Fastes Episcopeaux del Ancienne Gaule (Paris, 1907), 11, 253-267. 
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as is thought nowadays, the Decretals emanated from Le Mans, the pas- 
sages connecting the sacredness of the prelate with the chrism of his 
anointing were surely dictated with an anxious eye on the text, ‘Nolite 
tangere christos meos."! The bishops would become ‘christi’ only through 
the chrism. Lest the savagery of the times overlook an anointing that 
was merely internal, let it by all means be external, and so sacred as to 
be the very expression of episcopal power. 

To sum up the evidence of the Decretals:—They in no way concern 
themselves with an anointing for priest or deacon but are loud in incul- 
cating that the head of the bishop be consecrated with chrism. I take 
it that this suggestion, like most of the suggestions in the Decretals, was 
a reform measure, indicative that the anointing, though known, was not 
then practised where the Decretals were composed. If these come from 
Le Mans, this inference is borne out by the Le Mans sacramentary, MS. 
Le Mans 77 of ca 850, which as originally written shows no anointing. 

With the Decretals a new factor enters the present problem. To what 
extent did they influence the spread of the ceremony of anointing? That 
they must have been at times a factor of weight will scarcely be denied: 
in what instances that weight was decisive is hard to determine. Occa- 
sionally the positive information of the service-books will allow a surmise 
or a hint of the indirect influence of the Decretals. With that in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, the historian of the liturgy must be for the 
time content. 


In the débacle of the Frankish kingdoms under the later Carolingians 
there were not wanting churchmen conspicuous for learning and admini- 
strative ability. Of such prelates in the western kingdom, Hincmar, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims (845-882), ‘the Bossuet of the ninth century,’ was easily 
the peer. It is therefore in keeping that the history of the anointing of 
the prelate in this half-century be linked with his name. Hincmar had 
been a monk at St Denys. He enters our essay in a dramatic incident 
of the year 858. Charles the Bald, aided by young Lothar mn, had at 
last taken the field in force against the Northmen, who had pillaged, 
burned and sacked quite at will for a decade. Louis the German, hav- 
ing refused to help his brother Charles in the undertaking, thought the 
moment opportune to seize the latter’s kingdom. Crossing Alsace, he 
reached the palace of Ponthion, and went thence even as far as Orléans. 
On Charles’s coming up, his nobles ‘offered themselves’ to the party of 

1 In its context, (Ps. civ, 16, or J Par. xvi, 22, the christi were the patriarchs, who were anointed 
only inasmuch as they were consecrated to fulfil God’s designs. They were prophets because they 


received revelations, and promises from God. Cf. T. E. Bird, A Commentary on the Psalms (Lon- 
don, 1927), 11, 204. 
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the invader: Louis’s treacherous stroke seemed to have been successful. 
Charles the Bald retired, leaving Louis in possession of the greater part 
of the kingdom. He had now to be ‘elected’ and anointed king, so the 
summons went out to the bishops of Francia to meet him at Rheims, 
November, 858. Hincmar thwarted the plan of a meeting at Rheims, 
contrived instead that a synod assemble at Quiérzy, where he himself 
presided. The prelates defied Louis, reasserting their fidelity to their 
anointed king. They did more, they read the invader a long and sting- 
ing lesson. This document was the work of Hincmar’s own hand, as he 
later wrote to Charles the Bald.! Speaking then, for the assembled bish- 
ops, Hinemar says: 

Et nos episcopi Domino consecrati non sumus huiusmodi homines, ut, sicut ho- 
mines saeculares, in uassalitico debeamus nos cuilibet commendare sed ad defen- 
sionem et ad adiutorium gubernationis in ecclesiastico regimine nos ecclesiasque 
nostras committere — aut iurationis sacramentum, quod nos et euangelia et 
apostolica atque canonica auctoritas uetet, debeamus quoquomodo facere. Ma- 
NUS ENIM CHRISMATE SACRO PERUNCTA, et Christi sanguinis sacramentum, ab- 
hominabile est, quidquid ante ordinationem fecerit, ut post ordinationem episco- 
patus saeculare tangat ullomodo sacramentum.? 


An expression used by Hincmar here, ‘manus enim chrismate sacro 
peruncta,’ has been interpreted as certain evidence that the hands of bish- 
ops were at that time anointed with chrism at their consecration. Suf- 
ficient latitude is not allowed Hincmar for a rhetorical flourish. That 
the words cannot be taken as descriptive of the current ordination ritual 
at Rheims or any other place known in the western kingdom at that time 
will become clear in the following paragraphs. ‘True, Rheims once had 
just that ceremony, as Godelgaud’s sacramentary in the Rheims sacristy 
showed, but at the time of which we write it had long passed into desue- 
tude. . 

Bishop Adventius of Metz (858-875), in the metropolitanate of Trier, 
once wrote to Hincmar to enquire as the procedure to be followed at the 
consecration of a new bishop. Hincmar’s reply, besides giving an epi- 
tome of the canonical prescriptions to be fulfilled, gives a running account 
of the ceremonial such as he performed it and such as was used when 
he was consecrated (at Sens): “Rescripsi qualiter ordinationem agamus 
episcopi, et qualiter in me acta fuerunt.” 

Among many borrowings from the Ezghth Century Gelasian found in 
this rite was the holding of the Gospel book over the head and neck of 
the bishop-elect. Hinecmar goes on: 


1 Opera Hincmari Archiepiscopi Remensis (Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1645), 1, 145. 
2 Mon. Germ. Hist., Capit., 11, 438. $ Hincmari Opera, 11, 717-719. 
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... et dicat Consecrator Oremus. Propitiare Domine supplicationibus nostris et 
reliqua. Et oratione completa, et respondentibus omnibus Amen, dicat con- 
secrator Dominus vobiscum, Sursum Corda, Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro. 
Et respondente choro ad singula, incipiat consecrationem cantando: Vere dignum 
et justum est, usque ad aeterne Deus; et tunc, sicut ipsa consecratio consequitur, 
et semper teneant manus dextras episcopi super caput ordinandi. UT AUTEM 
UENTUM FUERIT AD LOCA IN QUIBUS SUNT CRUCES SIGNATAE, ACCIPIAT CONSECRA- 
TOR UAS CHRISMATIS IN SINISTRA MANU, ET CUM DEXTRO POLLICE, CANTANS QUAE 
IBIDEM CONTINENTUR, PER SINGULA LOCA FACIAT CRUCEM DE CHRISMATE IN 
VERTICEM CONSECRANDI, et perfecta consecratione, et respondentibus omnibus 
Amen, tollantur ab episcopis Euangelia de collo eius, et mittat annulum in dex- 
trae manus digito.. .! 


Thereupon the episcopal staff was conferred and a kiss of peace ex- 
changed. With that the rite was at an end. 

This clear and detailed account for the guidance of a brother bishop 
says nothing of the chrism sanctifying the bishop’s hands. A survey 
of the episcopal consecration as found in the extant rituals of the period 
ca 850—ca 900 confirms us in the belief that Hincmar was indulging in a 
convenient rhetorical figure in compiling the synodal letter of 858. The 
manuscripts to be passed in review, with one exception, fall into two 


classes. 
CLASs A 


Ritrvuats oF ca 850—ca 900 in Wuicu THE BisHop’s HEAD was ANOINTED 


Place Metropolitanate Codex 
Senlis Rheims Paris, Ste-Gen. 111, fol. 141° 
Nonantola-St Denys Sens Paris, B.N. lat. 2292, fol. 11" 
Rheinau Mayence Zurich, Centralbib. Rh. 43, p. 14 
Arles Arles Paris, B.N. lat. 2812, fol. 9” 
CLAss B 


RITUALS OF CA 950—ca 900 In WuicH THE BisHop REcEIVED No ANOINTING 


Place Metropolitanate Codex 
Mayence Mayence Oxford, Bod. Auct. D I 20, fol. 
41-42" 
Arras Rheims Oxford, Bod. 579, fol. ce. 280° 
Bourges? Bourges? Paris, Arsenal, 227 (848 TL), fol. 1° 


Our lists begin with a volume, (MS. Ste-Geneviéve 111, BB I in-fol. 20), 
written for the church of Senlis. Precise internal evidence sets the codex 


1 Hincmari Opera, 11, 717-719. 
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in the period 879-882.!_ The episcopal consecration, although not in its 
proper place for a Gregorian Sacramentary, shows no internal peculiarity 
except the three crosses in the prayer ‘Deus honorum omnium.’ 

The Sacramentary of Nonantola, as was mentioned in a former chapter, 
is undoubtedly of Frankish origin, and there are solid reasons for think- 
ing it a product of St Denys. As far as episcopal consecration is con- 
cerned, it agrees with the unique St Denys codex of Abbot Louis, B.N. 
lat. 2290, and with the Paris cathedral sacramentary, Vat. Ott. 313. It 
provides the same three rubrical crosses.” 

Considerably to the east and south, in the Alamannian Alps, was the 
Abbey of Rheinau, an ancient sacramentary of which is preserved as the 
Zurich codex Rh 48. It is dated as of the late ninth century. Its rite 
for the bishop’s consecration is the same as the rituals mentioned above.’ 

Geographically the next sacramentary (B.N. lat. 2812) is far removed 
from the foregoing. It comes from the venerable primatial city at the 
mouth of the Rhone, Arles. It is usually dated as of the last decade of 
the ninth century, because of a prayer for a King Louis (interpreted as 
referring to Louis the Blind of Provence, crowned in 890). Professor 
Lietzmann suggests that it is probably better dated from a list of bish- 
ops of Arles, with which the codex opens (fol. 2”), and which breaks off 
at the name of Rotlandus (855-869).° In either case its witness for epis- 
copal consecration indicates those three places where the bishop, accord- 
ing to Hincmar’s description, dipped his thumb into the chrism and traced 
a triple sign of the cross on the crown of the new bishop’s head. 

Thus Senlis, St Denys, Rheinau, and Arles show rituals agreeing to a 
nicety with the description given by Hincmar for Rheims and Sens. 

The manuscripts of Class B of the table above now invite our attention. 
The first of them calls up a picture of the scriptorium of St Alban’s Abbey 
adjacent to the cathedral of Mayence. The scribe, in setting out the 
rite of episcopal consecration, followed exactly a former Mayence codex, 
(that of the Seminary Library of the same city). Exactly? No, not 
quite. For the single cross introduced into the former text to indicate 
the anointing is left out of the new volume, (MS. Bod. Auct. D. I 20 or 


1 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 182-136; Leroquais, 1, 32-35; Lietzmann, Sacr. Greg., p. xxiv. 

? Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 126-128; Leroquais, 1, 28-30; Bishop, Lit. Hist., pp. 63-70. 

* Dom G. Morin in the unpublished Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Kantonalbibliothek of 
Zurich, Fasc. Rh 1, p. 0071. This library was in 1916 united with the Stadtbibliothek of the same 
city to form the present Zentralbibliothek. Delisle, (Mémoire, p. 169), describes this codex under 
the signature ‘43 fonds de Reichnaw’ confounding Rheinau and Reichenau. 

‘ Delisle, Cabinet, 111, 270-271: planche xxx1; Mémoire, pp. 151-152; Leroquais, 1, 59-60; Bishop, 
Int. Hist., pp. 64 sqq. 

5 Lietzmann, Sac. Greg., p. xxiv. 
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Mis. 284740).1 The manuscript is dated as of the second half of the 
ninth century. It raises the question: Had the anointing been discon- 
tinued at Mayence? I do not believe so, for it reappears in a tenth cen- 
tury codex of Mayence, Brussels 1814-1816, and marked in exactly the 
same way, with one single cross. In this connection it might be recalled, 
as indicating that the anointing was certainly known at Mayence, that 
the False Decretals were utilized in formulating the legislation of the Coun- 
cil of that city in 888. 

A second Oxford (Bodleian) sacramentary, MS. 579, known as the Leo- 
frie Missal, has, as originally written, provided no anointing for the pre- 
late. The part of the codex containing the ritual comes in all likelihood 
from St Vaast of Arras.2 Of tenth century interpolations whereby an 
anointing was added to this volume it will be necessary to speak farther 
on. 

A visit to the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal in Paris yields for our period 
still another ritual with no anointing for the prelate. M/S. 287 (848 TL) 
is a pontifical of circa 885. It is constantly cited by Dom Marténe as 
of Poitiers. The grounds for such an ascription are not evident: Dom 
Wilmart, who has studied the book, suggests that “Paris, Angers ou 
Bourges répondraient tout aussi bien, si non mieux que Poitiers, a4 la 
situation.’ Because of the certain evidence we have of the Paris ordina- 
tion ritual of this period, I am inclined to exclude Paris from Dom Wil- 
mart’s list of suggestions. Some internal evidence connects the book 
with Bourges, and this city may provisionally be regarded as the home 
of the volume. 

None of the codices here reviewed provides an anointing of the hands 
at episcopal consecration. That for the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury is found, as far as my knowledge goes, only in the Donaueschingen 
Library MS. 192, a pontifical falling within the last years of the century. 
For centuries this volume was the property of the Constance Cathedral 
Chapter. It may have been written at Constance, or for Constance in a 
nearby center. If it belonged to Constance, it falls within the episcopacy 
of Salomo u1, bishop of that city and abbot of St Gall (890-920). Its 
ritual for episcopal consecration is the simple Gregorian one with the ad- 

1F, Madan, Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts (Oxford, 1905), v, 459-460; Delisle’ 
Mémoire, pp. 155-157. Mr E. O. Winsted, of the Bodleian Library had the kindness to ascertain 
this point for me. 

2. E. Warren, The Leofric Missal as Used in the Cathedral of Exeter (Oxford, 1883); Delisle, 
Mémoire, pp. 218-220. 

3 Dom A. Wilmart, ‘Notice du “Pontifical de Poitiers” Jahrb. Lit. Wissensch., tv, 81: Cf. Dom A. 
Wilmart, ‘Notice sur le Pontifical de Poitiers,’ Jahrb. Lit. Wissensch., v, 159-163. 


4Lehmann, Kataloge, p. 191; M. J. Metzger, Zwei Karolingische Pontificalien vom Oberrhein 
(Freiburg i. B., 1914), p. 41. 
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dition of the anointing of the bishop’s hands only.!. The book is, for 
this inquiry, particularly instructive, showing as it does, that a different 
tradition was governing the development of this rite in South Germany 
than elsewhere. Just as Ratisbon as early as 824-827 had gone back to 
the old fashion of anointing the priest’s hands, so Constance or some 
nearby place now shows a reversion to the ceremony of the Eighth Cen- 
tury Gelasian of anointing the bishop’s hands. It may be that Charle- 
magne’s influence was scarcely felt in this matter in this outlying region. 

The results of this half-century survey are rather negative. There was 
no ceremonial development in the anointing at episcopal consecration and, 
practically speaking, no geographical diffusion in the period ca 850-ca 900. 
The city of Arles is the only center now appearing, which lay outside 
the metropolitan areas already testified to fifty years before. A single 
center of south Germany, most likely Constance, in contrast to the com- 
mon tradition of the age, used the older rite of pouring the hallowing 
fluid on the bishop’s hands, rather than on his head. All in all, these 
fifty years show in this matter an era of stagnation. It was the pause of 
winter before a dawning spring. 


Not all the storms which broke over the Frankish churches at this time 
blew from the quarter of the wasting Northmen. The surcharged atmos- 
phere of philosophical and theological speculations produced the Eriugen- 
ist and Gottschalk controversies, among others. Again, swift-moving 
currents and counter-currents of a politico-ecclesiastical nature, agitating 
for reforms, became tempests on the publication of the False Decretals. 
From the seclusion of a cloister, where he had been sheltered from early 
youth, a young monk suddenly found himself thrust into this troubled 
milieu by being named to the metropolitan see of Bourges. Feeling 
sorely in need of guidance, Archbishop Rudolf applied to that source 
whence alone le could expect authoritative direction, Rome. The Chair of 
Peter was then occupied by one of the greatest of all the pontiffs, Nicholas 
1 (858-867). The text of Rudolf’s letter has not come down to us, but 
Nicholas’s reply, of the year 864, is preserved. Some bishops, Rudolf had 
written, privately consecrate coadjutor bishops, and have these latter 
confirm, ordain, etc. Other bishops, on the contrary, maintain that all 
coadjutor bishops are necessarily invalid. Their custom is to expel such 
clerics as were ordained by these coadjutors, or force them to be reor- 
dained, to the disorder of the Church and the scandal of the people. 
Nicholas spoke very sharply against such practices. Then, after touch- 
ing parenthetically on a matter not relevant to Rudolf’s own letter, the 
Pontiff goes on: 


1 Metzger, op. cit., p. 17, no. 48. 
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Praeterea sciscitaris, utrum solis presbyteris, an et diaconibus debeant, cum or- 
dinantur, manus chrismatis liquori perungi. Quod in sancta hac Romana, cui 
Deo auctore deservimus Ecclesia, neutris agitur. Sed et quia sit a novae legis 
ministris actum, nusquam, nisi nos fallat oblivio legimus. Ergo ad beati Inno- 
centii papae canonica decreta sanctitatem tuam transmittimus: et quae tibi in 
consecrationibus et ordinationibus observanda, principia paginae ad Decentium 
Eugubinum episcopum missae affatim edocebunt . . .! 


The letter of Pope Innocent 1 to Bishop Decentius,? to which Rudolf 
is referred for more detailed guidance, is a rather stern missive to his Lord- 
ship of Gubbio, a rebuke for introducing foreign liturgical novelties. 
Here among other things Rudolf might read: 


51 instituta ecclesiastica ut sunt a beatis apostolis tradita, integra vellent servare 
domini sacerdotes, nulla diversitas, nulla varietas in ipsis ordinibus et conse- 
crationibus haberetur... 


So a letter was sent to Rome, and Rome answered. Roma locuta est: 
‘Keep to Roman ways, to apostolic traditions. Let there be no anoint- 
ing for either priest or deacon.’ 

It was in the name of Rome that the False Decretals had been emphatic 
in urging the anointing of the bishop. For priests and deacons they sug- 
gested no specific form of ordination. Now the fact that Rudolf’s let- 
ter passed from the burning question of the “chorepiscopi,’ so uncom- 
promisingly condemned by the Decretals, to ask for an interpretation of 
this matter of anointing, makes these sections of the letter look like an 
appeal for an official interpretation of the Decretals. 

Be that as it may, the questions were not matters of academic specula- 
tion, but of diocesan administration. The great liturgical authority, 
Amalar, had said not long before ‘our bishops anoint the hands of their 
priests at ordination.’ If not elsewhere in the immediate neighborhood, 
at least in the great Palace-Abbey of St Denys such a ceremony was be- 
ing used. Was this, it might have been asked, one of the numberless 
privileges of St Denys? No doubt bishops were talking about the point. 
No doubt other bishops were directing the introduction of the rite into 
their own pontificals. What was the law? 

Since the manuscripts of the period, with two exceptions, have been 
already reviewed, their findings with regard to the current practice in 
the item of anointing the priest’s hands can be given in tabular form at 
once. For the codices here cited for the first time the necessary data 
are given in the footnotes: 


1 Mansi, xv, 882. 
2 Mansi, 111, 1028-1031. 
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Rirvats witH No SAcERDOTAL ANOINTING 
cA 850-—ca 900 


Place Metropolitanate Document 
Mayence Mayence Bod. Auct D I 20, fol. 43 
St Denys? Sens B.N. lat. 2292, fol. 11" 
Bourges? Bourges? Paris, Ars. 227, fol. 47 
Arles Arles B.N. lat. 2812, fol. 10° 


WHERE THE HANDs or Prisests. WERE HALLOWED 
cA 850—-ca 900 


Place Metropolitanate Document 
Cambrai Rheims Cambrai 168, fol. 117 
Senlis Rheims Paris, Ste-Gen 111, fol. 141° 
Constance Mayence Donauesch 192, fol. 37. 
Basle Mayence Frewb. Un. 368, fol. 11” 
Rheinau Mayence Zurich, Rh 43, p. 13. 


It will be seen that the ceremonial sacring of the priest’s hands was 
not at all widespread at this time, except in the south Germanies. De- 
spite all the emphasis and red ink of Abbot Louis’s pontifical at St Denys 
the rite had disappeared in that center. To the very end of the century 
it had left a record in only two places, Senlis and Cambrai, both of the 
province of Rheims, and in three centers of the land now called Switzer- 
land. What would ninth-century priests have thought, if haply they 
read the passages on sacerdotal anointing in Theodulf’s Capitulare or the 
more picturesque lines of Amalar? 


1 MS. Cambrai 163 (158). With MS. 162 of Cambrai this makes up a single Sacramentary. It 
dates ca 875. The MS. was examined for me by the Reverend E. E. Smothers, S.J., in Paris, whither 
M. Omont had had it sent. Cf: Leroquais, 1, 36-38; Delisle, Mémoire, p. 400; Bishop, Lint. Hist., 
pp. 65-66. 

2 MS. Freiburg University Library 363, dated at the end of the century, is a pontifical probably of 
Basle. Its text is published by M. J. Metzger, Zwei Karolingische Pontificalen vom Oberrhein 
(Freiburg i. B., 1914). Cf. Lehmann, Kataloge, p. 191. 


VI 


POPE FORMOSUS AND THE AGE OF IRON 
(900-950) 


¢ ISTORY isthe story of great men’ is a platitude of school manuals. 

Such a definition has its limitations, as is felt in the scenes when 
no great men tread the stage, when all the réles must somehow be en- 
acted by figures from the mob. At such times history may become the 
story of low characters, small men, nondescript littleness and ugliness. 
In the last years of the ninth century and far into the tenth the papacy, 
which had become the prize of an upstart nobility, was dominated by 
three infamous women, Theodora, wife of Theophylact, and her daugh- 
ters, Maroziaand Theodora. In this period the pontiffs sank so low that 
Baronius and Bellarmine and historians in general draw from the sad 
spectacle a new proof that the papacy cannot be destroyed by anything 
men may do. It has been stated by a modern historian that the anoint- 
ing at priestly ordination was introduced at Rome at this time, and that 
it is linked with the name of the unfortunate Pope Formosus (891-896); 
‘A son époque les onctions avaient été introduites dans les rites d’ordina- 
tion des prétres 4 Rome.! To put the matter in its setting necessitates 
stirring up noisome waters. 

If Formosus was not really a great man, he was surely not a little man. 
He was unfortunate enough to make a serious political blunder, thereby 
loosing a storm that raged for twenty years. Born about 815, Formosus 
was made bishop of the suburbicarian See of Porto by Nicholas the Great, 
864. Three years later he was sent as special missionary-legate to the 
newly converted Boris of Bulgaria, who was so well pleased with him 
that he petitioned to have him as archbishop and primate of Bulgaria. 
This Nicholas refused. Later Formosus was entrusted with important 
diplomatic missions. In Rome he enjoyed a reputation for austerity and 
piety, but also for opposition to the pontiff. Again he was suspected of 
questionable political leanings. He seems to have become the center of 
a group of malcontents. Under Pope John vu he was deprived of his 
bishopric, and failing to make his submission, excommunicated, April, 


876. He fled to the West-Frankish Kingdom, where Abbot Hugh of 


1. Saltet, Les Réordinations, Etude sur le Sacrament d’Ordre (Paris, 1907), p. 139. 
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Tours, and an old acquaintance, Ansegis, Archbishop of Sens, befriended 
him. 

On the death of Charles the Bald, October, 877, Pope John found him- 
self at the mercies not only of the Saracens in Italy, but of the scarcely 
less troublesome rival houses of Tuscany and Spoleto. Duke Lambert 
of Spoleto seized him and kept him locked in St Peter’s an entire month. 
On his escape John turned to the West Franks. Having bought off the 
Saracens, he embarked at Naples, arriving in Arles Whitsunday, May 11, 
878. Thereupon followed several months of bootless efforts to arrange 
a stable basis of civil and ecclesiastical government. At the Council of 
Troyes in August Formosus appeared, made his submission, was ab- 
solved of his excommunication, but banished in perpetuity from Rome. 
John returned to Rome, Formosus lived on at Sens. Marinus succeeded 
John on the papal throne, 882. He recalled and reinstalled Formosus in 
his See of Porto. To Formosus fell the lot of consecrating the next pon- 
tiff, Stephen vi (885), and he was himself elected on Stephen’s death in 
891. The extant acts of his reign show a man intent on peace and on the 
correction of the manifold ills of the day. His predecessor had been 
forced to put himself into the power of Guy the Mad, Duke of Spoleto, 
and crown him as emperor. Formosus wished to rid himself of this 
Spoletan incubus and seek a protector from beyond the Alps. But in a 
moment of weakness he allowed himself to crown Lambert, son of Guy, 
as emperor-associate. The Spoletan yoke becoming ever more galling, 
Formosus appealed urgently to Arnulf of Carinthia to come to Rome and 
free him ‘from bad Christians."! Lambert fled before Arnulf and his Ger- 
manic army. Formosus crowned Arnulf emperor, February 22, 896. In 
that critical hour Arnulf sickened, and left Rome to die within a few 
weeks. Before Lambert’s rage could fall upon Formosus, he, too, de- 
parted this life, April 4 of the same year. The papacy then entered upon 
dark days. 

The new pontiff, Boniface v1, had a pontificate of fifteen days only. 
Then came another creature of the Spoletan house, Stephen v1, who will 
be remembered in history for the unspeakable Synod of the Corpse. The 
nine-months-dead Formosus was disinterred, clothed in full pontificals, 
and arraigned before the Roman synod for judgment. All his pontifical 
acts, ancluding all ordinations performed by him, were declared null and 
void. The pontificals were stripped from the body, the three fingers with 
which he had imparted blessings were hacked off, and the body turned 
over to the mob. It was later thrown into the Tiber. Stephen outlived 
this atrocity only a few months; he was arrested, degraded, imprisoned, 


1 Jaffé, 3486, 3501. 
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strangled. The next pontiff, Romanus, had but a passing reign that 
same summer. 

A reaction set in with Theodore 11 (897) and John rx (898-900). The 
former held a Roman synod, upheld the Formosan ordinations, and re- 
turned the letters of resignation, ‘libelli abrenuntiationis,’ which the For- 
mosan clerics had had to hand in.1_ He ordered these papers burned. 
His successor, John rx, called the bishops of Italy to meet in council at 
Ravenna (898). Here before the seventy-three prelates in attendance he 
solemnly declared for the validity of the Formosan ordinations. But the 
pope and Emperor Lambert, now acting with the pontiff, both died be- 
fore the storm could be weathered. 

Benedict tv ruled from 900 to 903, powerless against the creatures that 
controlled Rome. Leo v was imprisoned a month after his election in 
903 by his successor, Christopher, who, after six months, followed him 
into confinement to make way for Sergius m1 (904-911). With implaca- 
ble fanaticism, Sergius again took up the matter of the Formosan ordi- 
nations. ‘They were once more declared null and void, and all, whose 
orders derived (directly or indirectly) from Formosus, were to be regarded 
aslaymen. ‘These measures caused a literary storm that lasted for years. 
It is with part of the literature of that struggle that the present chapter 
deals. 

A certain Frank, Auxilius by name, who had come to Rome during the 
papacy of Formosus to receive Holy Orders from the successor of St 
Peter, was then living in or near Naples. He does not seem to have 
written during the brief interval of 897, when, subsequent to the Synod 
of the Corpse, his orders were in question. After Sergius’s fresh condem- 
nation, however, he wrote no less than four tractates defending the valid- 
ity of the Formosan ordinations. 

Certain passages of the first of these writings of Auxilius, In defen- 
stonem sacrae ordinationis Formosi, written about 908, raise the question 
whether Formosus himself, or his predecessor, John vir, had brought 
back from the Frankish kingdom a ritual which provided for the anoint- 
ing of the priest’s hands at ordinations. 

The question is linked with a larger, and in the history of Christian 
Worship, a far more important one: At what time were the Romano- 
Gallicanized service-books admitted and adopted at Rome? 

Auxilius writes: 

(1, c. iii) Quo igitur pacto subuersionem sacrae unctionis sustinere potero, quae 


a pluribus annis per cunctas Italiae regiones multipliciter pollet? 


1E. Diimmler, Auzilius und Vulgarius (Lipsiae, 1886), Appendix, Auzilii in Defensionem sacrae 
erdinationis Formost, p. 95. 
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(1, c. ix) Nonne si Dominus Christus... sacrae ordinationis . . . ipse intel- 
ligendus est auctor, . . . securus ad sacrae unctionis accedit ministrum. 

(1, c. xi) Nos autem qui... sacrae unctionis charismatibus, quae per illorum 
pontificem accipientes initiamur... 

(1, c. xvili) Reuera enim nostra querela non pro quibuslibet uociferatur com- 
modis, sed sacrae unctionis charismate, quod per apostolicas manus. . . accepi- 
MUS Sr | 

(11, c. 1) Quosdam autem ex illis, tamquam si nihil sacrae unctionis habuerint, 
nouum imitati sacrilegium iterum consecrare non timuerunt, tamquam si prima 
in eis non consecratio sed magis execratio fuerit.} 


These passages undoubtedly have given rise to the statement that by 
Formosus’s time the anointing of the priest’s hands had been introduced 
at Rome. Surely it will not seem like an excess of caution to question 
the legitimacy of the inference on this evidence alone. The passages of 
the Frank Auxilius do not clearly express a physical anointing with oil. 
Three times the words ‘sacra unctio’ and twice the more ornate ‘charisma 
sacrae unctionis’ are made synonymous with the grace conferred at ordi- 
nation, the valid powers of priesthood. ‘The expression ‘unguentum sa- 
cerdotii’ was present in the ordination literature from the very beginning; 
it was even incorporated into the ordination prayers of the oldest Latin 
forms from Rome, the Leonine Sacramentary. In this highly rhetorical 
composition, a Frankish writer, to whom the notion of a physical anoint- 
ing was certainly known, uses the expressions quoted in all probability 
as a mere figure of speech for the invisible outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
effected at ordination. Singularly enough these two expressions are pecu- 
liar in the first of the four treatises of Auxilius: they do not occur, if I 
have not overlooked them, in his other writings. Elsewhere his usual 
synonym for ordination is ‘impositio manuum. ”? 

The controversy of the Formosan ordinations occasioned other writ- 
ings, treatises from the pen of Eugenius Vulgarius,? who seems to have 
written in Naples, and some time later an anonymous Invectica in 
Romam.* In these writings I find no mention of an anointing in rela- 
tion to the ordinations of the unhappy Formosus. 

It was not, we venture to believe, at this time that the non-Roman 
ceremony of the anointing came to Rome. The storms then breaking 


1 Auxilii, In defenstonem sacrae ordinationis Formosi: ed. E. Diimmler, Auailius und Vulgarius 
(Leipzig, 1866). 

2 Auxilii, In defensionem Stephani episcopi: ed. Diimmler, op. cit., pp. 96-105; De ordinationibus 
a Formoso papa factis libri duo: Migne, P.L., cxxtx, 1053-1102; Infensor et Defensor, Migne, P.L., 
CXXIx, 1102-1122. 

3 Kugenii Vulgarii, De causa Formosiana: ed. Diimmler, op. cit., p. 41 sqq. 

4 Invectiva in Romam, ed. Diimmler, Gesta Berengarti Imperatoris (Halle, 1871). 
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over the papacy had yet to rage some years before, by a strange turn of 
events, they brought this ceremony down from the north. 


‘En incipit annus redemptoris nongentesimus, tertia indictione notatus, 
quo et novum inchoatur saeculum, quod sui asperitate ac boni sterilitate 
ferreum, malique exundantis deformitate plumbeum, atque inopia scrip- 
torum appellari consueuit obscurum.’ So in the manner of Jeremiah the 
Prophet Cardinal Baronius begins his account of the tenth century.1 
The learned annalist was concerned in the first instance with the records 
of the papacy, and the events touched upon in the foreoging paragraphs 
show with what besmirched materials he had to begin the era. Writing 
a good deal later and drawing his materials from better sources than 
Baronius had enjoyed, Mabillon, that marvel of scholarship, takes the 
short passage from Baronius as the starting-point for a brilliant analysis 
of the causes of the decadence then so general and so lamentable.2. The 
lack of education everywhere so sadly in evidence is assigned by him as 
the final cause of these manifold evils. Gone now were the scholars with 
which the long reign of Charlemagne had peopled the cloisters. Once 
the evils attending the feudal system of land tenure, as applied to Church 
property, had time to fructify, (even apart from the wastage of almost 
constant civil strife, to say nothing of the chronic plundering of the North- 
men, and the Saracens, and a little later of the Hungarians), the fair 
shrine of letters could not but lie in ruins. It was a period, also, when 
Europe was in labor. The new ‘nations,’ England, France, and Ger- 
many, and the great supernational structure of the mediaeval papacy, all 
of these were to be the fruits of the tenth century. Small wonder there 
were sharp birth-pangs that went unrecorded. 

In the history of liturgical developments, however, the records of the 
‘age of darkness’ are not entirely bare. True no Alcuin, or Helisachar, 
or Amalar, or Hraban, or Walafrid graced the era, but the exigencies of 
divine worship entailed a constant production of service-books. Such 
of these as are extant make a record marked, if not by scholarship, at 
least by daring and freedom. The breaking with tradition in the loss of 
the old codices made for a rapid development of new usages. The shallow 
education of the clergy is reflected in the luxuriant and often fantastic 
growth the ceremonial books of the period display. 

In the history of our anointing this age unrolls a story of ever mount- 
ing interest, far surpassing those of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Against a background of two large facts, a general interest in the Sacra- 


1 Card. C. Baronii, Annales Ecclesiastict (ed. Antverpiae, 1603), x, 847. 
2 J. Mabillon, Annales Ordinis Sancti Benedictii (Luccae, 1739), 111, iii, sqq. 
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ment of Holy Orders,! (called forth by the incidents of the Formosan 
ordinations and minor similar instances), and a universal enthusiasm for 
the works of Amalar, one can trace in the gloom of the early century a 
very general spread of the Frankish ritual farther westward, northward, 
southward. Mid-century records, though scant, are of double interest 
because Rome is henceforth the focal-point. Towards the end of the 
century there are two new rituals in competition with the old Frankish 
ones, seemingly far apart as to origin and quite different as to content. 
Of these newcomers one circulates from the capital city, Winchester, of 
the new and powerful England; the second is in the hands of the bishops 
surrounding the new Germanic emperors. The accidents of political for- 
tunes will prove the determining factor in the final triumph of one of the 
three rivals. 

A word about the tenth-century popularity of Amalar. This is not 
unimportant, because in the general drifting of the age, his writings were 
regarded as a safe and ‘orthodox’ anchorage. The testimony given him 
by Florus at the Council of Quiérzy (838), that his writings were in every 
one’s hands, continued to be true, perhaps was even truer in the tenth 
century than when given. The two outstanding liturgical compositions 
of this age, Liber de divinis officiis or Pseudo-Alcuin, dating apparently 
about 950, and the Ordo Romanus antiquus, to be set (it seems to the 
writer) at the end of the century, both show a very large dependency on 
Amalar’s De officits.2. Far clearer evidence of a wide interest in Amalar’s 
work during the tenth century is furnished by the number of ninth and 
tenth century manuscripts of the De offictis that have come down to us. 
The following are probably not all those preserved: Laon MS. 220, dated 
circa 825,3 Corpus Christi College MS. 192, dated 952, written at Lande- 
vennech, Brittany;* Einsiedeln MS. 109;° St Gall MS. 278 ;§ Vienna 914;" 
Paris, B.N. lat. 2852; lat. 329;° lat. 9421; Rome Vat. lat. 1146;9 Vat. Reg 


1 Cf. L. Saltet, Les Réordinations (Paris, 1907), pp. 152-181. 

2 R. Monchmeier, Amalar von Metz, Sein Leben und Seine Schriften (Miinster i. W., 1893), pp. 211- 
214. 

3, W. Kohler, Die Karolingischen Miniaturen, Text-Band (Berlin, 1930), pp. 94-95. 

4M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge (Cambridge, 1909), 1, 465-466; The New Paleographical Society, 1 Series, 1 (London, 
1903-13), Plate 109. 

5 Dom G. Meier, Catalogus Codicum Manu Scriptorum qui in Bibliotheca Monasterit Einsidlensis 
0.S.B. Seruantur (Einsidliae, 1899), p. 81. 

6 G. Scherrer, Verzeichniss der Handschriften der Stiftsbibliothek von St Gallen (Halle, 1875), p. 106. 

7 Tabulae Codicum Manu Scriptorum Praeter Graecos et Orientales in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindo- 
bonensi Asservatorum (Vindobonae, 1864), 1, 156. 

8 Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae (Parisiis, 1774), 111, 27, 342; M. 
Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literature des Mittelalters (Miinchen, 1911), 1, 400. 

® Manitius, op. cit., ibid. 
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lat. 1388; Vat. Reg. lat. 146.1. Again the study of the sources has brought 
out the fact that the numerous abridgements of Amalar found in the later 
codices go back to the tenth century. 

For all his persuasive reasonings, Amalar had small success in spread- 
ing the anointing of ordination in his own day. But when those same 
writings spoke from a hundred codices of a by-gone age, and in a tone 
withal so in keeping with the uncouth tenor of the times, who can doubt 
their weight of authority? 

To pass to the evidence of the sources. When Regino, Abbot of Prum 
in the Eifel, was forced to leave his abbey in 899, Archbishop Radbod of 
Trier welcomed him and set him the task of rebuilding St Martin’s at 
Trier, then recently destroyed by the Northmen. Regino was a diligent 
writer, and by way of facilitating the procedure of diocesan visitation, 
he compiled for Radbod a canonical summary that has had great influ- 
ence, Libra duo de synodalibus causis et disciplinis ecclesiasticis. This he 
finished in 906, dedicating it to the Lord Regent, Hatto, Archbishop of 
Mayence. He quotes as from a Council of Tours, that has not been 
identified, this provision: “Praeterea et illud omnimodo observandum est, 
ut sacrum chrisma et oleum consecratum semper sub sera sit; ne illud 
unde Christo incorporamur ... unde reges et sacerdotes inunguuntur, 
aliquis fidelis aut immundus tangat... 

Now the sixth canon of a council of Metz of 886 made the same pro- 
visions for keeping the sacred oils under lock and key, but said nothing 
about the use of those oils in anointing kings and priests.4’ There seems 
to be no reason to doubt that the expression ‘sacerdotes inunguuntur’ 
bears a literal interpretation, but there is a doubt as to whether this evi- 
dence should be understood as of Tours, or of Metz, or of both. To 
whichever of these centers it be referred, it marks an advance over the 
ritual observances up to 900. : 

More tangible evidence is presented by some of the service-books. It 
is indicative of the trend of the times to examine marginal additions that 
were at this time being made in the older codices, rituals already dis- 
cussed in a former chapter. References are made in first instance to the 
manuscripts: 

1. Stockholm, A 136, the sacramentary of St Amand. 

2. Paris, B.N. lat. 2812, a sacramentary of Arles. 

1]. M. Bannister’s manuscript catalogue supplementing the Ehrensberger list of liturgical manu- 
scripts in the Vatican Library. 

2 Monchmeier, op. cit., p. 211. 

3 F. H. W. Wasserschleben, Regionis abbatis Prumensis libri duo de synodalibus causis et disciplinis 
ecclesiasticis tussu Domini Reverendissimi Archiepiscopi Treverensis Ratbodi ex diversis sanctorum 


patrum conciliis atque decretis collecti (Lipsiae, 1840), p. 57. 
4 Mansi, xvu, 79. 
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3. Le Mans, 77, a sacramentary of Le Mans. 
4. Paris, B.N. lat. 9430, fol. 186, sqq., a sacramentary of Tours. 


In connection with which is also to be considered: 


5. Paris, B.N. lat. 12051, a sacramentary of Corbie. 
The St Amand sacramentary, now in the Royal Library of Sweden, was 
written, as was seen, about 850 for an abbey in the diocese of Arras. 
Thanks to numerous necrological entries made in it, it has been possible 
to trace its subsequent history. _M. Delisle proved that it passed from 
its northern home to Bishop Gautier of Orleans shortly before 891, and 
presumably on the death of this prelate about 896, became the property 
of his nephew, Archbishop Gautier of Sens.!. Hinemar’s testimony 
showed that Sens had a ritual for episcopal consecration in which crosses 
designated a triple anointing of the head: there was thus far no witness 
to an anointing of priests at Sens. After reaching its new home, the 
codex from St Amand received marginal additions to bring it into line 
with later ceremonial developments. In addition to the three crosses in 
the prayer “Deus honorum omnium’ the rubric was written in: “Hic funda- 
tur crisma super caput’; cf. Plate II, item 2. At the end of the forms for 
priestly ordination, the ‘consecratio manuum’ was added; cf. Plate IT, 
item 3. Photostats of the passages in question were graciously furnished 
me by the Director of the Stockholm Library, and Professor Lehmann 
examined the writing. He dates these marginal additions as of the tenth 
century. Analogies with other rituals of the same general region would 
suggest to the writer a rather early date, say 920-930. The ritualistic 
movement here mirrored was a double step forward. ‘Thus the Laon MS. 
118, a sacramentary of St Denys, (province of Sens), and dated at the 
very opening of the tenth century, has neither the specific rubric for the 
consecration of the bishop’s head nor any anointing at all for the priest.? 

A new and important phase of the development is shown by the next 
two items on the little list above, the sacramentaries of Le Mans and 
Arles. The former, written at Le Mans (province of Tours), had embel- 
lished its ritual of episcopal consecration by wholesale additions now 
found on folio 14". Here the sacring of the bishop’s hands, Samuel-David 
formulary, after an absence of over a hundred years reéntered current 
liturgical usage. Professor Lehmann’s dating for this addition is ‘saec. x. 
in’; cf. Plate III, item 1. At Arles the same spirit was working, if in a 
more conservative manner: the fine wide margin of folio 10° of B.N. lat. 


1 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 106-116. 

? Leroquais, 1, 64-69. Since it was impossible to have this MS. sent to Paris while the writer was 
there, M. Omont made a second appeal later on, when the Reverend E. E. Smothers, S.J., made a 
careful inspection of the volume for me. 
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2812 was in part utilized to add the same Samuel-David prayer for the 
sacring of the bishop’s hands; cf. Plate III, item 2. A well-known figure, 
Manasses, was archbishop of Arles over the long period of 194-962, but 
he must have been pretty much of an absentee at Arles, for, as will be 
seen, he was also holding three Italian sees as part of the political effort 
to secure the Regnum Italicum. 

Parts of three sacramentaries from Tours are bound in pell-mell con- 
fusion in the two MSS B.N. lat. 9430 and Tours 184. Thanks to Delisle 
the order and sequence of the books have been set to rights.!_ The earliest 
of these sacramentaries, certainly of Tours, possibly of St Gatian’s, the 
cathedral church, was written about 860-870,2 This was precisely the 
time when Archbishop Herardus of Tours ‘was a zealous maintainer of 
right liturgical practices.”* Now the basilica of St Martin’s together with 
twenty-eight other churches of the neighborhood was burned by the Nor- 
mans, June 30, 903.4 Some time later our sacramentary, B.N. lat. 9430, 
(fol. 186-190), received additions, among them an ordination ritual. The 
latter struck the present writer on rapid examination as unique in its 
textual variants. Here is found, (fol. 188”) the rubric: ‘linit manus sacer- 
dotis dicendo ita’; cf. Plate III, item 3. Thereupon follows a variant of 
the usual prayer. ‘These strange forms bespeak a wholly new tradition at 
Tours. Probably as the result of the wholesale loss of service-books in 
this fire, the anointing had come to the city of St Martin and of the editor 
of the Gregorian Sacramentary. 

The princely glories of ninth-century Corbie, near Amiens, of the time 
let us say, of Angilbert, son-in-law to Charles the Great, were now no 
more, but the scriptorium there was far from idle. Thence came, proba- 
bly early in the tenth century, as Dom Wilmart suggests,’ a mass book 
destined to acquire great fame. Its present home is the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, its signature lat. 12051. It is the earliest known copy of the 
Gelasiano-Gregorianum of the Tenth Century. It represents a definite 
and final abandonment of the mass book obtained by Charles from Rome 
and supplemented by Alcuin. Rather it is a systematic recension pieced 
out of elements chosen from the Eighth Century Gelasian and the Caroline 
book with its Supplement. From that type derive the missals, the ponti- 
ficals, and the rituals of today. The ordination rites here found provide 
for the priest (fol. 252”), the time-honored sacring of the hands with its 

11. Delisle, Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits (Paris, 1884), xxx1, 181-184. 

2 Rand, Script of Tours, 1, 64. 

3 Rand, pp. 63-64, quoting Abbé L. A. Bosseboeuf, ‘Ecole de Calligraphie et de Miniature de 
Tours,’ Les Arts en Touraine (Tours, 1891), p. 106. Bosseboeuf gives ample illustrations. 


4 Tours MS. 106, fol. 1" bears a marginal entry recording this fire. Cf. Rand, op. cit., u, Plate 


CXLIM. 
5 Dom A. Wilmart, ‘Corbie, (Manuscrits liturgiques de)’ Dict. Arch. Chrét. Lit., 1, 2, 2938. 
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ancient formula. Turning to the forms for episcopal consecration, (fol. 
243"): at the word ‘clarescat’ of the “Deus honorum omnium’ the conse- 
crator was bidden ‘hic accipis crisma.’ In addition to the familiar three 
crosses is the further prescription: “Hic fundis super caput.’ This codex 
makes no provision for the anointing of the prelate’s hands. 

Over the first half of the tenth century, then, the ceremony of the 
anointing is seen to be taking on greater complexity and to be spreading 
over an ever greater area in the lands forming modern France. Of con- 
temporary Frankish rituals, one book only, MS. B.N. lat. 9429, a sacra- 
mentary of Beauvais, (province of Rheims), shows no anointing of the 
priest’s hands: this book lacks the form of episcopal consecration.! 

The march of events now directs attention to the Lombard Plain. 


The political situation in mediaeval Italy often presents a crowded can- 
vas, whereon the quarrels of local tyrants prepare the way for the harry- 
ing of a foreign foe. The first half of the tenth century disclosed a trip- 
tych, the centerpiece of which was the papacy in the power first of base 
and shameless women, later in that of a tyrannous if not unvirtuous over- 
lord: the panel to the right showed an agglomeration of Grecian depend- 
encies and tiny, powerless city-states, to use a word of a later age; while 
the panel on the left was a pell-mell of small perfidies and petty treasons 
in the north. As the scenes shift from time to time one may see from 
north to south the smoking ruins that mark the path of the Hungarians, 
or the still more fearful havoc wrought by the fanatical Saracens. ‘This 
picture of crime, incompetence, and misery must be looked at in some 
detail, because in that troubled age the anointing in question in these 
pages made its way to the center of Western Christendom. 

When Guy of Spoleto and his son Lambert were crowned emperors by 
Popes Stephen and Formosus, respectively, the rivals were chiefly two, 
Adalbert of Tuscany and Berengar of Friuli. The former submitted, but 
Berengar maintained his independence over the March of Friuli. Arnulf 
came and went (893), but Guy remained emperor; on his death his son, 
Lambert, succeeded him. Again Arnulf came and went (896), but Lam- 
bert remained emperor. When Lambert died (898), Berengar made him- 
self master of what had been Lambert’s Italy. He had two implacable 
enemies, who chanced to bear the same name, Adalbert of Ivrea and 
Adalbert of Tuscany. The last-named was beforehand with his plotting. 
His wife, Bertha, was a descendant of the Emperor Lothar 1, and it was 
planned to restore the Carolingian line in the person of King Louis of 
Provence, grandson of Emperor Louis 11. The Pope (i.e., the ruling Ro- 


1 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 178-180; Leroquais, 1, 68-69. The dating is 935-954. 
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man faction), was won for the plan. Louis was called from Provence 
and crowned emperor, February 1, 901. Not long afterwards, Berengar, 
_who always knew how to retire before a storm, came out of hiding, and 
compelled Louis to pass into Provence, under oath never to return. But 
oaths sat lightly and the plotting went forward. The next attempt was 
made in 905, when treachery surrendered the perjured Louis into 
Berengar’s power at Verona. This time Berengar had Louis’s eyes slit 
and sent the Provencals their blinded monarch. In 915 Pope John was 
forced to crown Berengar emperor. 

Now came the turn of Adalbert of Ivrea to try his hand at kingmaking. 
His party called in Rudolph u of Jurane Burgundy and proclaimed him 
king (922). The following year Rudolph defeated Berengar, who was 
murdered by his vassals at Verona. About this same time, Ermingarde, 
widow now of Adalbert of Ivrea, conspired against the king her husband © 
had called in. The powerful Hugh of Arles, cousin to and ruling for the 
now blinded Louis of Provence, was invited to come and possess himself 
of the Regnum Italicum. Hugh was not loath to wear a crown of his 
very own: it was set upon his head at Pavia, 6 July, 926. He now sought 
to strengthen his position in Italy by locating a host of Provencal par- 
tisans in positions of authority. To his nephew, Manasses, Archbishop 
of Arles, he gave the Sees of Trent (933) and Verona (935). Later this 
same Manasses was named to the important Archbishopric of Milan (936). 

Hugh was anxious to stabilize his throne, to say nothing of widening 
his influence, by obtaining the imperial crown. ‘The reigning pope, it 
seems, was just as anxious to give him the crown, thereby securing a 
counterpoise against Marozia. But the all-powerful Lady Senatrix, then 
married to Duke Guy of Tuscany, opposed these aspirations. Besides, 
her relative, Pope John, was getting out of hand fast enough. Faction- 
fighting was stirred up, the Pope’s brother was slaughtered. before his 
face, he himself was thrown into prison. Tradition has it that he was 
shortly smothered with a pillow. That was 926. It was not long before 
Marozia set her own profligate son, John x1, upon the throne of Peter 
(931). The monk Benedict of Monte Soracte thereupon made an entry 
in inimitable Latin in his chronicle that has been quoted again and again: 
‘Obiit Johannes decimus papa. Domna senatrix unde superius diximus, 
ordinavit Johannes consanguineum eius in sedem sanctissimus, pro quo 
undecimus appellatus. Subiugatus est Romam potestative In manu 
femine.”! Marozia’s husband, Guy, had meanwhile died, and she offered 
her hand to King Hugh. With the imperial crown almost in his grasp, 
Hugh entered Rome and the nuptials were celebrated (932). In that 


1 Benedicti S. Andreae Chronicon: Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., 11, 714. 
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very hour Marozia’s son, Alberic, rallied the forces of discontent and 
stormed the castle of the wedding-feast. Hugh escaped through a win- 
dow; Marozia, captured by her son, passed into prison, and so made her 
exit from the affairs of the world. Alberic was from then on until his 
death (954) ruler of Rome and overlord of the pope. Hugh chafed at 
being second man in Italy when there was a possibility of being first man 
in Rome. Again and again, 933, 936 and 941, he laid siege to the Eternal 
City. The last time he actually effected a momentary entrance, only to 
be thrust out again. These sieges were all raised, and Hugh each time 
sent back pacified for the moment by the intervention of a man from 
beyond the Alps, Abbot Odo of Cluny. His name will come again into 
our story. 

Meantime Hugh had troubles in Provence, had stirred up enmities in 
Burgundy, saw with misgiving the rising star of Otto 1, and (worst of all) 
had seen the rise of anew Berengar. This Berengar 11 of Ivrea, grandson 
of the emperor of that name, fled into German lands and raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion. ‘The storm was long abrewing, but it broke over Hugh 
in 947, when he fell before the new Berengar. Hugh died the next year. 
Berengar of Ivrea was now ruling in the north with a weak and hated 
hand. He managed, however, to secure his elevation together with that 
of his son Adalbert as joint kings, December 15, 950. On his shaking 
throne we may for the time take leave of him. 

In the whole story, thus rapidly traced, there are only two episodes of 
a redeeming nature, the papacy of Pope John x (914-928), and the sancti- 
fying visits to Rome of St Odo of Cluny. John x was born at Ravenna, 
served as deacon in Bologna, and was elected to that bishopric. The See 
of Ravenna, second only to Rome, fell vacant before his consecration to 
Bologna. John went thither and secured his election in the City of 
Many Islands. He served that important charge about ten years. He 
was a strong man of action, and it was no doubt for those qualities that 
he was chosen by his relatives, the sisters Theodora and Marozia, for 
the papacy. He lives in history for his signal success in diplomacy and 
his crushing victory over the Saracens at Garigliano (916). His downfall 
was owing to his plan to give the imperial crown to Hugh. Of the fruits 
of Abbot Odo’s four visits to Rome in the period 936-942 must be men- 
tioned the reformation of St. Paul’s-Without-the-Walls, the foundation 
of St Mary’s on the Aventine, the sudden blossoming of a new monasti- 
cism in Monte Cassino, Subiaco, Farfa, and not a few other centers.! 
This was a veritable springtime of Italian Benedictinism, the fruits of 
which would not be long in ripening. 


1L. Duchesne, Les Premiers Temps de l’Etat Pontifical (Paris, 1914), pp. 333-335; Jaffé, 3584, 
3588, 3597, 3598, 3599, 3560, etc. 
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What do the liturgical codices of the period have to say about our 
anointing? They are few in number but of unusual directness in testi- 
mony. The Florentine manuscript, Aedil 121, written where the Bobbio 
influence was paramount, most likely at Bobbio itself, and during the 
first half of the tenth century, shows that type of ordination ritual com- 
mon in the Francia of the second half of the preceding century, namely 
no anointing for the priest, (fol. 16y-17"), an anointing for the bishop’s 
head indicated by crosses only (fol. 16")... The mountain solitudes of the 
Bobbio district, of the Diocese of Genoa, had not yet felt the rising move- 
ment of the ritualism of the tenth century. 

There is a venerable Milanese pontifical in the Chapter Library at 
Milan, MS. 4, which has been edited in the series Monuwmenta Veteris 
Inturgiae Ambrosianae.22. Msgr Magistretti, the editor, thought he could 
vindicate a ninth-century date for the volume, but it probably dates circa 
950.3 The witness of this manuscript is important. It had, what was 
by that time quite general, the anointing of the priest’s hands. For the 
bishop it had no sacring of the hands, no crosses or interruptions of the 
consecratory prayer, but at its end one reads: 


Et fundat oleum super caput eius in modum crucis dicens: in nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti ungeo te in sacerdotem magnum ad regendam ecclesiam 
Dei et plebem uniuersam.* 


This formulary, as far as my knowledge goes, is quite unique. It was 
not, I take it, copied from a model, but invented because a report had 
come to Milan, probably through Manasses or some one in his train, that 
an anointing of the prelate’s head, with a special formulary, was in use 
elsewhere. 

When Bishop Atto of Vercelli (province of Milan), compiled about 950 
a Capitulare for his priests, he could find no better page with which to open 
it than those old lines of Theodulf of Orleans: “Oportet vos memores esse 
tantae dignatatis, memores vestr aeconsecrationis, memores sacrae quam 
in manibus suscepistis unctionis.’® Atto’s work is no mere reissue of 
Theodulf’s treatise. Hence he would not have adduced the words just 
quoted if the priests at Vercelli were not then wont to receive an anoint- 
ing at ordination. 


1 Delisle, Mémoire, p. 170. A. M. Bandini, Bibliotheca Leopoldina Laurenziana, sive Supplemen- 
tum ad catalogum codd. biblioth. Laurenzianae (Florentiae, 1791), 1, 205-214. 

2M. Magistretti, Pontzficale in usum Ecclesiae Mediolanensis (Mediolani, 1897). 

3 A study of the ordination ritual convinced the present writer that the recension could scarcely 
be earlier than circa 950. On seeing the writing Professor Lehmann said: ‘It is certainly not ninth 
century. I should say saec. x. med.’ 

4 Magistretti, op. cit., p. 53. 

5 Attonis Capitulare c. 1: Migne, P.L., cxxxiv, 27-23. 
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Let us go back a little. The Sacramentary of Nonantola, written in 
the north of modern France, bears on folio 6” the note: 


Ioannes Aretinae ciuitatis episcopus 
et beati Donati custus 

optulit deo et beato Silues 

tro Nonantulanis manasterii 

hoc librum sacramentorum. 


This bishop John of Arezzo (850-878), as was mentioned in a former chap- 
ter, was sent by Pope John vit as a messenger to the court of Charles 
the Bald in 876.1. It was no doubt on that occasion that he acquired and 
donated to the Abbey of St Sylvester at Nonantola, near Modena, the 
mass book which in modern times has found its way back to its homeland. 
Modena was in the archiepiscopal province of Ravenna, which as the 
‘capital’ city was always important, and just then regarded as first after 
Rome. At the end of the sacramentary an enlarged ordination ritual 
was subsequently added. Professor Lehmann dates this writing as of the 
beginning of the tenth century, and is of the opinion that the hand is 
certainly French, not Italian; cf. Plate IV, item 1. Here (folio 111”), is 
found the ‘consecratio manuum’ added for the priest’s ordination. This 
furnishes neat and clear evidence. At a time when political influence in 
northern Italy was predominantly and increasingly Frankish, a Frankish 
hand corrected the ritual of Nonantola so as to bring it into current usage 
beyond the Alps. It is scarcely to be doubted that this addition was 
made before or during the episcopacy of the future Pope John x (ca 905- 
914) at Ravenna. 

A codex in the British Museum, MS. Addit. 15222, written at the end 
of the tenth century, embodies a Roman ordination ritual of extraordi- 
nary interest and value. The Roman provenance is undoubted. For 
the time of composition of this recension the period 900-925 has been 
suggested.2, When one reads, (fol. 9”), at the head of the ritual for 
priestly ordination, ‘Nam si statim eum uoluerit consecrare presby- 


1 Annales Bertiniani ad an. 876: Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. 1, 498. 

2M. Andrieu, ‘Les Orders Mineurs dans l’ancien Rit Romain,’ Revue des Sciences Religiueses, v 
(1925), 232-274: a careful study of the ordinal from the viewpoint of the minor orders there found. 
M. Andrieu treats the question of provenance at length. The date assigned to the MS. itself is 
that given by Dom Wilmart, who examined it for M. Andrieu. The latter dates the ordinal as 
follows: ‘Nous ne pouvons nous tromper gravement en plagant entre les années 900 et 925 le travail 
du liturgiste romain auquel nous devons notre text’ (p. 252). The MS. is described: Catalogue of 
Additions to the Manuscripts of the British Museum in the Years MDCCCX LI-MDCCCXLV (London, 
1850), p. 113; G. Waitz, Neues Archiv, (1878) m1, p. 195; E. von Dobschiitz, ‘Das Decretum Gelasi- 
anum,’ Texte und Untersuchungen, 11 Reihe, 38 (1912), p. 153. For a careful examination of this 
codex I am indebted to Reverend Edgar E. Smothers, S.J., who interrupted a vacation near London 
to go to the Museum and work through the ordinal in the interest of the present study. 
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terum...’ we are still in the world of Mabillon’s Ordo VIII, but the 
rubric (fol. 10"), “Hecine est consecratio presbyteri,’ opens the door into 
a strange land. The ritual shows on the one hand a simplification of 
even the old Gregorian rites (by dropping the first of the three prayer- 
forms), and on the other the admission of foreign elements: 


Fol. 11°: Hac expleta imponet ei pontifex orarium in collo et unguet ei manus in 
cruce apud chrysma ita dicendo: Consecrentur et sanctificentur manus iste per 
istam unctionem et nostram benedictionem. Ut quecumque recte sanctificaver- 
int uel bendixerint sint sanctificata et bendicta. Amen. 


So ends the rite. 
In the rite of episcopal consecration: 


Fol. 15": . . . inclinatur ipse electus ante pontificem ponit archidiaconus quat- 
tuor euangelia super ceruicem eius: et inter scapulas clausas. Fol. 15%: Nam 
quando apostolicus consecratur apostolica ponuntur euangelia super eum. Et 
bendicit eum domnus apostolicus per semetipsum. Imposita manus super caput 
elus. Nam a ceteris episcopis benedici non potest minus quam a tribus. Unus 
qui dat benedictionem et alii duo qui imponunt manum super caput ipsius qui 
bendicitur. Ita debet benedici episcopus.} 


Here again the first of the three old Roman prayers is dropped. At the 
conclusion of the consecratory prayer ‘Deus honorum omnium ... ’ fol- 
lows: 


Fol. 16”: Hac expleta consecrat ei manus si nondum habuit consecratas ordine 
quo supra prefiximus. Tunc dat osculum. 


The anointing thus makes its entry into Rome. 

This ordinal has many points of interest, not the least striking being 
the systematic shortening of the Roman ordinal that had come down from 
the most venerable antiquity. Here we shall limit ourselves to a con- 
sideration of the anointing. The rubric ‘unguet ei manus in cruce apud 
chrysma’ shows the characteristic Roman tendency to limit, to specify: 
the manner of the anointing and the oil to be used are both determined. 
The prayer as here found ‘Consecrentur et sanctificentur...’ I have 
not met in any other ritual that has come under my eyes. It departs 
from the three closely related types of the prayer in the older and newer 
books. It soon disappeared from the use of Rome itself. Jt was in all 
likelihood a quotation from memory.’ How shall one interpret that unique 
prescription: ‘consecrat ei manus si nondum habuit consecratas’? Was 
the legal-minded Roman of the view that at least one anointing of hands 


1 In margin here: ‘Dominus vobiscum. Resp. Et cum spiritu tuo.’ 
2 The Adverb ‘recte,’ which here appears for the first time in this prayer, reappears later on in 
what one calls the Ordo Romanus antiquus. 
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was necessary as a sort of prerequisite for the fulness of Orders? Or is it 
not rather written with the knowledge that bishops would be consecrated 
according to this book, whose hands at priestly ordination had not known 
any anointing? Whichever way it is understood, the rubric itself is elo- 
quent testimony that the rite was new at Rome. 

Is it possible to fix with greater precision the time when this ordinal 
came into existence? A finger-sign or two may reward a momentary 
quest. In the period 900-925 ten pontiffs followed one another, all ap- 
pointees of the Domina Senatrix. Only one of them showed capacity for 
government, an energetic mind of his own, or anything like sustained rela- 
tions with outside powers and the churches beyond the Alps. This was 
John x (914-928), a native of Ravenna, and for nine or ten years Arch- 
bishop of that great see.!_ A ritual of the Abbey of Nonantola showed us 
that the churches of the archiepiscopal Province of Ravenna were adopt- 
ing the anointing in the opening years of the tenth century. Unless some 
factors of the problem escape me, I should say that the anointing went to 
Rome by way of Ravenna. I think the subjugation of Rome at the 
hands of the woman extended farther than has been hitherto estimated. 
In appointing her relative John to the papacy, did she not introduce the 
pontifical ritual from beyond the Alps that for all time should hold Rome 
captive? 

1 It was especially with Germany and the German bishops that John was in constant relations. 
Cf. Jaffé, 3553, 3555, 3557, 3558, 3559, 3562, 3564, 3568. 
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DUNSTAN’S SHADOW OVER FRANCE 
(950-1000) 


NE of the treasures of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, is the 
magnificent codex, lat. 943, conventionally associated with the 
name of St Dunstan. It brings us at once in contact with a personage 
around whom centers the English history of his day. In the period 871- 
939 the kings of Wessex, Alfred, his son, Edward the Elder, and his son, 
Aethelstan, laid the foundations of the English nation. The international 
position of King Aethelstan may perhaps best be illustrated by recalling 
that he was petitioned for the hands of his sisters by Charles the Simple, 
King of the West Franks, by Hugh the Great of Paris, father of Hugh 
Capet, and by Otto of Saxony. The Wessex monarchs, however, really 
ceased to occupy the central position after Dunstan appeared on the 
scene. A scion of the royal blood, and a relative of Elphege (Aelfheah), 
Bishop of Winchester, the capital city, the young Dunstan had become 
abbot of Glastonbury, partly at least through the patronage of Elphege. 
By importing the reforms that emanated from St Benedict near Fleury 
(ultimately from Cluny), Dunstan inaugurated at Glastonbury wide- 
reaching movements. His influence at court was paramount until the 
young Eadwig became ruler, 954. Thereupon it was but a short time 
until the great figure was banished; Dunstan lived in exile as a guest in 
the Abbey of St Peter at Blandain near Ghent. This harsh treatment of 
Dunstan alienated sympathy from Eadwig; a revolution set his younger 
brother Edgar up as a rival ruler (957). Dunstan was recalled, made 
Bishop of Worcester (958), then shortly Bishop of London (958). Ead- 
wig’s early death, not long after, made Edgar sole sovereign. ‘The next 
year the archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury falling vacant, it was given 
to Dunstan. He went to Rome for his pallium (960). From then on for 
many years Dunstan was the prime force in a great ecclesiastical reform, 
and his influence in purely civil matters was decisive. His close friend, 
his ‘dean’ from the Glastonbury days, Aethelwold, was then Bishop of 
Winchester, (963-984). 
The Pontifical of St Dunstan, MS. B.N. lat. 948, contains (fol. 7") a 
letter addressed to Dunstan by Pope John x11 (955-963) relative to the 
pallium. This has caused the book to be regarded as having been the 
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property of the great reformer. It is now known that the book cannot 
be claimed with certainty to have belonged to Dunstan. It is at the 
latest a few years subsequent to his death as is proved by a letter (fol. 2) 
written to Bishop Wulfsige (or Wulfsin), who occupied the See of Sher- 
borne (province of Canterbury) in the period 992-1001. The book was 
probably made for Bishop Wulfsige of Sherborne at the very end of the 
tenth century! Since its origin and date are precisely fixed, the book 
gives us the usage of Canterbury just subsequent to Dunstan’s death. 
The reverence with which his name was enshrined would have served 
temporarily to preserve usages as he had known them. So much for the 
key manuscript of this English group. The rdle of the anointing in its 
ordination ritual will be given farther on. 

Visitors to the Bibliothéque Municipale in Rouen may see a lavishly il- 
luminated vellum manuscript known as the Benedictional of Archbishop 
Robert. Its shelf-mark is MS. 369 (Y 7). To determine the identity of 
this Archbishop Robert offers the antiquarians a problem, but since the 
individual in question was merely a possessor of the volume, having no 
relations to its origins, we need not here enter upon the matter. Scholars 
are agreed that the book was written at New Minster, Winchester, in the 
late tenth century.? This puts the codex into the episcopacy of Aethel- 
wold or his immediate successor. It may be somewhat older than MS. 
B.N. lat. 943. What is here significant about the book is that it was sub- 
sequently used in Normandy, as later additions to it establish. 

The same library of Rouen is the fortunate possessor, in its MS. 368 
(A 27), of a pontifical long as famous for the obscurity of its former home 
as for the luxury of its workmanship. It bears at the end in the course 
of an inscription: “divinitatis suffragio lanalatensis monasterii episcopus.’ 
Records showed neither an Ecclesia Lanalatensis nor an abbey of that 
name. The solution of the riddle is given in the words of him who solved 
it: “John, Bishop of Alet, who died in 1163, transferred his see to the 
peninsula of St Malo’s or Maclou, which . .. was distant about a mile 
from Alet. The Pagus Alatensis is spoken of and the Lan Alatensis, I 
conceive, signified the Church of Alet, for Llan ... (church) frequently 
occurs prefixed to the names of places in Brittany.” It is not known 

1 Delisle, Cabinet u1, 268; F. Steffens, Lateinische Palaeographie (Berlin-Leipzig, 1929), Tafel 71; 
The New Paleographical Society, 1 Series, 1, (London, 1903-1912), Plates 111, 112. 

2H. A. Wilson, The Benedictional of Archbishop Robert, Publications of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society, xxiv (London, 1903). John Gage held this book to be contemporaneous with the Bene- 
dictional of St Aethelwold, a MS. made for him as Bishop of Winchester (963-984), now in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire. John Gage, ‘A Description of a Benedictional or Pontifical’. . . 
Archaeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to Antiquity, xxv (1832), 18-136. This codex is 


cited below as ‘Robert.’ 
3 John Gage, ‘The Anglo-Saxon Ceremonial of the Dedication and Consecration of Churches.’ 
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whether the manuscript was written in England or in France from an 
English model. ‘There is some internal evidence that the latter was the 
case. Gage dated the MS. at the close of the tenth century or the open- 
ing of the eleventh. The ritual of ordination struck the present writer 
as being perhaps the oldest of this entire English group. It may be 
English usage of 960 or thereabouts. 

Claims for an antiquity venerable indeed are made by the conventional 
title of the Paris MS. B.N. lat. 10575 (sup. lat. 138), for this would refer 
the volume to Egbert (Ecgberth), Archbishop of York, 732-766.!_ The 
Paris codex contains some of Egbert’s penitential canons, but is acknowl- 
edged to date circa 1000 and to be written in France. The codex bears 
additions, (fol. 173 sqq.), which prove that it was used at Evreux (prov- 
ince of Rouen) in the eleventh century. Are the ordinations of this co- 
dex a copy of those of the England of the days of Egbert and Bede? No, 
indeed: they represent what a Norman of about the year 1000 found cur- 
rent in his locality. ‘The codex may be the youngest of the English group. 

Attention must next be directed to a composite volume of the Cottonian 
collection of the British Museum, MS. Claudius A wi. This contains 
parts of three pontificals. One of these, fol. 37-85 (old foliation) is dated 
as of the tenth century.2. The fragment in question lacks any indication 
of origin. A collation of the deacon’s and priest’s ordinations, (fol. 44'— 
51") shows its closest relation in our group to be MS. Rouen 369 (Y 7), 
‘Robert,’ written at Winchester. If this fragment does not emanate from 
Winchester, or some other church of the province of Canterbury, it is a 
faithful transcription of what one may here call the Style of St Dunstan 
of the late tenth century. 

The manuscripts just enumerated have ordination forms on the whole 
of the same recension. We propose to reproduce in the table below those 
of MS. Rouen 369 (Y 7), ‘Robert,’ noting textual differences of any con- 
sequence. 


MS. Rouen 369 (Y 7), Benedictionarius Roberti Archiepiscopr 
Ex ordinatione diaconi.. . 
fol. 141": Consecratio manuum diaconi de oleo atque crismate. Consecrentur 
manus iste quaesumus domine per istam unctionem tuamque® benedictionem. 


Archaeologia or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, xxxvi (1834), 235-74. Gees believed the 
book to have been written in England. 

1 The MS. is edited by W. Greenwell, The Pontifical of Egbert Archbishop of York, Publications of 
the Surtees Society xxvu1 (Durham-London-Edinburgh, 1853). 

2H. A. Wilson, The Benedictional of Archbishop Robert, p. xviii; A Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
in the Cottonian Library Deposited in the British Museum (London, 1802), pp. 188-189. The MS. 
is here dated ‘saec. xi.’ 

.3 Tuamque; so MS. Claudius A iti; MSS B.N. lat. 943 and Rouen 868 (A 27) have 

nostramque; B.N. lat. 10575 omits benedictionem and pronoun. 
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ut quaecumque benedixerint benedicta sint. et quaecumque sanctificauerint. 
sanctificata sint. per. 
Ex ordinatione presbytert .. . 
fol. 143°: 
Benedictio uel consecratio 
manuum sacerdotis. ante 
unctionem crismatis.} 


Benedic domine et sanctifica has manus sacerdotis tui ill. ad consecrandas 
hostias quae pro delictis atque negligentiis populi offeruntur. et ad cetera bene- 
dicanda quae ad usus populi necessaria sunt. et prestaquesumus. ut quaecum- 
que benedixerint benedicantur. et quaecumque sacrauerint sacrentur. salva- 
tor mundi qui uiuis et regnas. 
Consecratio manuum sacerdotis de oleo et crismate. Consecrentur manus iste 
quesumus domine de oleo sancto. et santificentur per istam (fol. 143”) unction- 
em sanctamque benedictionem. ut quaecumque benedixerint benedicta sint. 
et quaecumque sanctificauerint sanctificata permaneant. per. 

Consecratio capitis cum oleo. Unguatur et consecretur caput tuum caelesti 
benedictione in ordine sacerdotali. innomine patris. et filii. et spiritus sancti. 
amen.... 


Ex Ordinatione Episcopi.? 


fol. 146": (In oratione Deus honorum omnium ad locum ‘flore sanctifica’): Hic 
effundatur oleum super caput eius.? 

fol. 148": Consecratio manuum episcopr. ab archrepiscopo oleo sancto et cris- 
mate. Ungantur manus istae et sanctificentur. et in te deo deorum ordinen- 
tur. Ungo has manus oleo sanctificato. et crismate unctionis purificato. sicut 
unxit moyses uerbo oris sul manus sancti aaron germani sui. et sicut unxit 
spiritus sanctus per suos flatus manus suorum apostolorum. Ita ungantur ma- 
‘nus istae et sanctificentur. et consecrentur. ut in omnibus sint perfectae in 
nomi — (fol. 148”) ne tuo pater. filique tui. atque aeterni spiritus sancti. 
qui es unus ac summus. deus omnium uiuorum et mortuorum. manens in se- 
cula seculorum.* 
Hic mittatur oleum super caput evus. Ungatur et consecretur caput tuum. cae- 
lesti benedictione in ordinem pontificalem in nomine patris. et filil. et spiritus 
sancti. Pax tibi. Resp. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


1 Benedictio . . . ante unctionem crismatis. 'This prayer fails in MSS B.N. lat. 943 and 
Rouen 368 (A 27). 

2 The fragment of MS. Claudius A vit here in question has no form for episcopal con- 
secration. 

3In MS. Rouen 369 (Y 7) a later hand has indicated at the margin that the prayer form 
for the anointing of the head ‘Ungatur et consecretur,’ originally recited at the second 
anointing of the head farther on in the ceremony, was afterwards recited at this point. 

In MS. B.N. lat. 943 one finds the time-honored triple-cross here, without any rubric. 

4In MS. B.N. lat. 943 as a second form to accompany the anointing of the hands, the 
Samuel-David prayer is here added. 
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What is precisely characteristic of this English group? So many alto- 
gether new features appear here that it is difficult to say which are most 
distinctive. ‘The anointing of the hands of the deacon certainly attracts 
attention. ‘The pouring of the sacred fluid on the head of the candidate 
for priest’s orders, and the great elaboration of the anointing ceremony in 
favor of the bishop, with a double unction of the head, are scarcely less 
striking features of this ordinal. An entirely new prayer-form, which one 
might call the Moyses-Aaron form, and a great minuteness in the rubrics 
are still further peculiarities of note. 

The prayer-form ‘Benedic domine et sanctifica’ provided in three manu- 
scripts of this group as a blessing of the priest’s hands before the anoint- 
ing is an adaptation to a slightly different use of an alternate form for 
the anointing itself as found in the very singular ordinal of Abbot Louis 
of St Denys about 850, a full century and a half before. Unless the pres- 
ent writer has overlooked it, the form does not occur in any extant ritual 
of the entire intervening period. How should we account for its revival 
here? The combinations made in MS. B.N. lat. 10575, ‘Egbert,’ show 
that it was compiled on ground where English and French pontificals 
were competing. 

The sphere of the English pontificals of the late century is thus seen 
to include Normandy and Brittany. Evidence is now to be adduced that 
will show how that same English influence had penetrated as far north 
as the Artois, as far south as Cahors on the banks of the Lot. 

When Ratold was Abbot of Corbie, near Amiens (972-986), he applied 
to the monks of St Vaast, at Arras, for a sacramentary, which luckily is 
preserved to us as the Paris MS. B.N. lat. 12052.1_ Perhaps the reason 
why he sent off to another abbey for a mass book was because it had been 
bruited about that some interesting novelties were coming into use at 
Arras. Be that as it may, the rituals of priestly ordination, (fol. 92* 
sqq.), and of episcopal consecration, (fol. 14” sqq.), are, saving a very minor 
inversion of sequence, those of MS. Rouen 369 (Y 7). Ratold introduced 
into Corbie, by way of Arras, the ordination ritual then in use at Win- 
chester, the English capital. Would it not be of interest and value to 
know if the ‘English Ritualism’ in the north were in any way connected 
with Dunstan’s exile at Blandain, near Ghent? 

There is a pontifical of Cahors, of the metropolitanate of Bourges, of 
the late tenth century in the Paris MS. B.N. lat. 1217.2 It will be re- 
membered that an archbishop of Bourges had once asked Pope Nicholas 1 


1 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 188-191: Cabinet, m1, 274, pl. xxxi; Leroquais 1, 79-81; Dom A. Wilmart, 
“‘Corbie, (Manuscrits liturgiques de),’ Dict. Arch. Chrét. Lit. 111, 2, 2938-2940. 
2 Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae (Parisiis, 1744), 111, 96. 
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if both deacons and priests were to have their hands anointed at ordina- 
tion. The unction of the deacon’s hands is not found in this southern 
ordinal, but turning to the “Ordinatio presbyterorum’ one may read: 


fol. 57° 
Benedictio vel consecratio manuum sacerdotis ante unctionem. 
Benedic domine et sanctifica .. .[as in Rouen 369 (Y 7)]. 
Consecratio manuum de holeo et crisma. 

Consecrentur manus iste quesumus domine de holeo sancto . . . [as in Rowen 369 

(Y 7)]. 

Consecratio capitis cum oleo. 

Unguatur et consecretur capud tuum .. . [as in Rouen 869 (Y 7)]. 


One encounters a little farther on in the same manuscript in the ‘con- 
secratio episcopl ’: 

fol. 91v: (ad finem orationis quae incipit ‘Deus honorum omnium’): Consecratio 
manuum. Unguantur manus iste... [Moyses-Aaron form as in Rouen 369 
(YoY 
Modo mittendum est oleo super capud eius. Unguatur et consecratur capud tuum 
... [As in Rouen 369 (Y 7)]. 


Thus at Cahors in the late tenth century there was a departure from 
the rituals in use in the neighboring French cathedrals to adopt one to 
which, above its other merits, enchantment was lent by distance. 

Materials are at hand in the eleventh and twelfth century pontificals 
to enable one to follow the very gradual relinquishing of these English 
peculiarities both on the Continent and in England. To mention but 
two: MS. B.N. lat. 148382, a twelfth-century witness from Mont St- 
Michel, still shows the English manner in anointing the prelate’s head. 
MS. Douai 67 (olim 94), The Pontifical of St Thomas of Canterbury, proves 
that an English primate of that century, whether the immortal Thomas 
or not, clung to the traditions of his see in anointing the hands of the 
deacon and the head of the priest in the respective rites of ordination. 
Before the fourteenth century had passed, however, in England as on 
the Continent, the influence of Saint Dunstan in this matter was no more. 


‘Pro rege est regulus, pro regno fragmina regni’ ran part of the lament 
of the Lyonese deacon Florus viewing the events that followed upon the 
death of Louis the Pious. What Florus then called fragments of the 
former empire would have seemed to later historians vast and immense 
territories, so much smaller were the divisions of 843 destined to become, 
before they should coalesce into large units once more. When kinglets 


1 Querela de divisione imperti v.76: Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae Lat., 11, 561. 
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were kings and counties kingdoms, one might always look for exceptional 
variety in liturgical observances, for where there was no national stand- 
ard to which conformity became the normal thing, ceremonial develop- 
ment became quite arbitrary. Let a strong monarch but appear, and 
ere long, by a strange law of attraction, we called it above the law of 
imitation, the uses of his capital city begin to be copied throughout his 
kingdom, begin even to overstep its borders as the case might be. The 
preceding section illustrates this tendency in showing how Normans and 
Bretons and others much farther afield, were turning to England for 
service books. In the present section the various other types of ordina- 
tion ritual, as illustrated by the detail of the anointing, which were found 
side by side in the ‘fragmina regni’ of late tenth-century France will be 
passed quickly in review. 

The story is soon told. Five rituals come in question, no two of them 
presenting quite the same type of ordinations. The examination will take 
a form followed before of presenting the detail of the evidence in tabular 
form, after prefacing this with the necessary data on the codices them- 
selves. 

In an age when uniformity in sacramental administration has long be- 
come a fast rule, an effort is required of us to realize how far apart the 
observances of neighboring churches might be. The cathedral of Cahors, 
as was just now pointed out, was using in the late tenth century an ordi- 
nation ritual very strongly influenced by English usages. Adjoining 
Cahors on the southeast was the Diocese of Albi, which, like the former, 
was of the province of Bourges. It happens that the Bibliothéque Mu- 
nicipale of Albi preserves for us, in its MS. 34, a pontifical of the second 
half of the tenth century.!. A close comparison of sections of this codex 
with other books of the same type suggested to the present writer a date 
as of the last quarter of the century. The book would in that event be 
contemporary with the pontifical of Cahors examined above, (MS. B.N. 
lat. 1217). 'The old, simple Gregorian forms are here, it is true, expanded, 
but how differently from the development at Cahors. For the priest (fol. 
16”) one finds the anointing of the hands, which by this time was all but 
universal. The rite of consecrating a bishop is here found in two sections, 
of which the first (fol. 17" sqq.), gives only miscellaneous additions such 
as the conferring of ring, pastoral staff, etc., to the old rite. The conse- 
cratory prayer, ‘Deus honorum omnium,’ is found in the second section 
(fol. 26%). This shows no sign of an anointing. In the former section 
of ceremonial addenda, however, one may read without any explanatory 


1 Catalogue Général des Manuscrits dans les Bibliothéques Publiques de la France (Paris, 1849), 1, 
488. There dated ‘1X°-X® siécle,’ 
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rubric (fol. 17%): ‘Sicut ungentum in capite quod descendit in barbam 
aaron sic descendat super te dei benediccionem.’ ‘This may be an indica- 
tion that an anointing of the bishop’s head was here coming into vogue 
and accompanied by this antiphon. 

There is confirmation for this inference in a second ordinal. If this 
still exists in manuscript or not, the writer does not know. In mid-seven- 
teenth century J. Morin, the Oratorian, describes how he borrowed the 
codex from a certain M. Vian d’Erouval: Morin gives its ordinal in his 
De sacris ecclesiae ordinationibus.!. Thanks to recorded formulae of obedi- 
ence therein professed by his suffragans to the Archbishop of Sens, the 
manuscript both localizes and dates itself. The first signature is that of 
Gilbertus Meldensis (998-1009), the second that of Fulbertus Carnutensis 
(1007-1029). <A certain Leotherius was named Archbishop of Sens in 
999. The book was in all likelihood made for him then. Now the same 
little rubric, ‘hic fundatur crisma super caput,’ which was added in the 
margin of the St Amand sacramentary after its coming to Sens, finds 
place in the text in the form, ‘hic infundatur chrisma super caput.’ Op- 
posite this in the margin is added: ‘Sicut ros Hermon qui descendit in 
Sion sic descendat super te dei benedictio.’ This addition throws light 
upon the similar one in the pontifical of Albi. In other particulars, too, 
these two ordinals are closely related, especially in the conferring of the 
Book of Gospels at episcopal consecration, “Accipe hoc euangelium et ita 


doce....’ Except in these two ordinals I do not know where, at this 
period, that bit of ceremonial could be found. This marginal entry, 
‘Sicut ros Hermon... ,’ I take to indicate an antiphon. Except for that 


little adornment, the Sens cathedral had not changed the anointing fea- 
tures of its rite since the opening years of this century.? 

The Archbishop of Sens had a suffragan at Troyes, lying not far from 
what was then the border of the Germanic Duchy of Lorraine. About 
the year 1000 or shortly after there was beginning to circulate among the 
German prelates a ritual which has become very famous under the name 
Ordo Romanus antiquus. The anointing features of this O.R.A. embody 
verbatim those of an earlier ordinal, which it is surprising to meet with 
in quite another quarter, Rome. Now, whether influenced by the O.R.A. 
from German lands or by a ritual that had come from beyond the Alps, 
a pontifical of the Troyes region, MS. Troyes 2272 (Clairvaux X 84), pre- 
sents a good compromise between former French usages and the new 
modes.’ 


1J. Morin, De sacris ecclesiae ordinationibus (Paris, 1651), pp. 239-242. 

2 MS. B.N. lat 17333, a pontifical of Hugh the Great of Nevers, (1013-1066), shows that Nevers, 
of the Province of Sens, had the same style of ritual at a much later date. 

3 Cat. Gén. des manuscrits ... (Paris, 1855), 1, 923. The Catalogue dates the MS. merely ‘Xe 
siécle’ but a date early in the eleventh is more likely the true one. 
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The next manuscript of this group, MS. Rheims 214 (F 418), is pre- 
served in the proud metropolitan city of St Remi, and is a sacramentary 
written for the monks of the nearby convent of St Thierry, during the 
abbacy of Ayvard (972-980).!_ Metropolitans, it would seem, were more 
conservative than other people: the parallelism found between the rites 
of Rheims and Sens in Hincmar’s day is quite noteworthy still. Rheims 
like Sens clung to old ways. Sens showed some traces of novelty, but 
as yet Rheims has none. 

A certain Ratbod occupied the episcopal throne of Noyon (province 
of Rheims), in the period 989-997. A pontifical that had belonged to 
him was often laid under levy by Dom Marténe in compiling his De antt- 
quis eccleciae ritibus. What has become of this manuscript is, I be- 
lieve, not known. If any bishops were consecrated according to the pro- 
visions of Ratbod’s pontifical, they were anointed neither on the palms 
of their hands nor on their heads. Nor is there any trace of hallowing 
of their right thumbs. This must have been a rare exception at this late 
date in northern France. The table follows (p. 87). 

The results of this French survey call for little comment. On the east 
as on the west the French ordinals were being supplanted by or fused with 
‘foreign’ ones.2.. The infiltration from the west was in the tenth century 
proving much speedier than that from the east, owing doubtless to the 
circumstance that the ‘Dane’ of England was full brother to the ‘Nor- 
man’ of France and communication was of the freest between them. But 
the day was at hand when an even stronger ‘foreign’ influence would be 
felt from beyond Germanic borders because exerted from beyond the Alps 
as well. 


1 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 285-289; Leroquais, 1, 91-94. It is a pleasure to record that M. H. 
Loriquet, author of the Rheims volumes of the Catalogue Général, made a special investigation of 
this and other Rheims MSS for the writer. 

2 ‘Foreign,’ I believe, only in the sense that elements drawn at an earlier day from France are now 
reintroduced into France in new forms that had developed on other soils. It is clear that what we 
have called the English ordinal, whatever its ultimate origin, spread over France from England. 
None the less clear is it that the anointing, our present concern, did not first go to Rome in the same 
style in which it is not long after found there and found spreading from there in the Ordo Romanus 
antiquus. Thus the exigencies of this essay do not include entering upon the long and thorny prob- 
lem of the ultimate origins of the sources of either the English ordinal or that other which soon de- 
veloped into the Ordo Romanus antiquus. But when that matter is sifted and weighed, in which 
process the manuscripts of this present chapter will have their story to tell, I believe it will be found 
it was from the Cluniac reformers the one and the other of these two ordinals derives. 
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OTTO III AND HIS TUTOR, THE POPE 
(950-1000) 


TIS pleasant to follow the rising fortunes of a great people. <A pre- 
vious chapter of this essay permitted us a glance, if only a glance, 
at the new nation of England that in a few decades had risen as if by 
magic from the sea. If it is true that Hugh Capet was fresh from his 
crowning when the last of the rituals touched upon in the preceding para- 
graphs was written, it is likewise true that the rarity of the French rituals 
of that age, their wide differences from one another, and their manifold 
tokens of foreign influence, bear witness that the hour of France’s great- 
ness belonged to the Capets of the future. A succeeding section of our 
study will afford the pleasing view of Rome emerging for the nonce from 
the obscurity and worse than obscurity of the Age of Iron. The present 
picture brings before one the Germany of the new empire, the sturdy 
peoples on whom the rule of the Saxon house was shedding such far-flash- 
ing brilliance. We find ourselves in the last quarter of the tenth century. 
Our thoughts for the most part center around Moguntia of the Romans, 
Mayence of today. His Grace, the Lord Archbishop of Mayence, ‘primus 
inter pares,’ at that time Papal Vicar in All Germany and Gaul, had 
suffragans almost to the North Sea and the Baltic, eastwards on the far 
shores of the Oder and to the south in what is now Italy. He occupied, 
as a rule, one of the very highest positions in the civil administration of 
the Empire. In affairs ecclesiastical all Germany looked to Mayence. 
Reference has several times been made in the preceding pages to an 
ordinal known as:the Ordo Romanus antiquus. It was said, for instance, 
in referring to the MS. Troyes 2272, (saec x1. in.), written close to what 
was the Germanic border, that this showed evident traces of the proxim- 
ity of the Ordo Romanus antiquus. A great liturgist of our day has more 
than once given us some of the preliminary fruits of his study of the sev- 
eral ordines romant. He has suggested for O.R.A. the name ‘le pontzfical 
romano-germanique du X° siécle.’? The date of its composition he sets 


1C. Will, Regesten zur Geschichte der Mainzer Erzbischéfe (Innsbruck, 1877), 1, 118, no. 3; Jaffé, 
3784. 

2M. Andrieu, ‘L’Ordo Romanus antiquus et le liber de divinis officiis du Pseudo-Alcuin,’ Revue 
des Sciences Religieuses, v (1925), pp. 642-650; ‘Immixtio et Consecratio,’ [bid., 11 (1923), sqq. 
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as circa 950. The present study prescinds from the implications of the 
suggested name, but inasmuch as the Ordo Romanus antiquus has to do 
with the ceremonial development one is here tracing, it is necessary to 
discuss the question of this dating. In surveying the extant manuscripts 
of this ordinal, M. Andrieu finds at Rome (MS. Vallicelliana D 5), at 
Lucca (MS. Bib. Cap. 607), and at Monte Cassino (MS. 451), copies of 
it made from a Mayence model and all dating circa 1000. At Milan, 
again, there is a pontifical hailing directly from Mayence, a partial col- 
lation of which has been printed. Many sections of it are identical with 
the self-same Ordo Romanus antiquus.1. This is not all. The MS. 14 of 
the Bibliothéque Municipale of Vendéme, and MS. 173 of the Biblioteca 
Alessandrina, Rome, both of the early eleventh century, are transcripts 
of O.R.A. made for Salzburg. An eleventh century copy is at hand for 
Mayence, (MS. Vindob 701). Pontificals of the same century, and very 
closely related to O.R.A. are to be found in the MSS Paris, B.N. lat. 
1231 from Ratisbon, Munich, Clm 6425 from Freising, Eichstidt, Dom- 
bibliothek, Pontifical of Bishop Gundekar (71075), and Bamberg, MS. lt. 
53. Ed. III 12, of Bamberg.’ 

In the face of such evidence I am not prepared to say that O.R.A. 
was not composed before the year 1000. Rather I would examine just 
now whether or not that ordinal was known in Mayence itself, or else- 
where in Germany of which we have evidence, until at the earliest circa 
1000. Our examination takes the form of a comparison between the 
anointing provisions of three manuscripts, all of a recension prior to 
O.R.A. The place of origin of all three is unquestionably established; 
one is of Mayence, one of Fulda, one of Ratisbon. The two latter are 
dated with all reasonable precision. Comparing the three we shall try 
to arrive at the date of the Mayence volume, itself prior toO.R.A. As 
I see the matter, the O.R.A. had not come to Mayence, and the May- 


This series was later issued as a volume under the same title (Paris, 1924). The first volume of 
Professor Andrieu’s work appeared shortly before this study went to the printers. I have not 
seen it as yet. It bears the title: Les ‘ordines Romani’ du haut moyen dge. I. Les Manuscrits. Spici- 
legium sacrum Lovaniense (Louvain, 1931). 

1 MS. collated under symbol C in Msgr Magistretti’s Pontificale in usum ecclesiae Mediolanensis, 
Monumenta Veteris Inturgiae Ambrostanae (Mediolani, 1897). Magistretti dated it as of the ninth 
or tenth century. Scholars find this date too early. Thus M. Andrieu says: ‘Ce MS est certaine- 
ment antedaté,’ Immiztio et Consecratio, p. 61, note 1. Again, E. Eichmann, ‘Magistretti setzt die 
Handschrift zu friihe an (9/10 Jhdt.): die Schriftziige sind die des XI. Jahrhunderts wie mir auch 
Herr Kollege Paul Lehmann bestitigte.? ‘Die sogenannte Kénigskrénungsformel,’ Historisches 
Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesellschaft, 45 (1925), p. 524. My own point of contact with the MS., the 
ordination ritual, convinced me that this part of the pontifical could not possibly be earlier than 
late tenth century. A good instance, here, of different lines of evidence converging to a unanimous 
opinion. 

2M. Andrieu, ‘L’Ordo Romanus antiquus,’ p. 643, n. 1; Immizitio et Consecratio, pp. 59-63. 
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ence MSS are the oldest known thus far, before, let us say, 995-1003. 
A word in general about the personalities and relationships behind our 
three codices. 

From the days of Boniface onwards there were the very closest rela- 
tionships between Fulda and the See of Mayence. When Hatto in 968 
laid down the abbatial staff of Fulda to take up the primatial crosier at 
Mayence, he was the third of his line to take the step. He left behind 
in the monastic circle a monk Erchenbald, who was to succeed him in 
the abbatial as well as the archiepiscopal chair. Hatto’s successor as 
abbot, Werinherius (or Wernerus), was a nephew of the great St Ulrich 
of Augsburg, and a man so high in the eyes of the emperor that on Ulrich’s 
death the latter offered him that see. The same Werinherius is found 
again and again in the circle of friends attending the emperor: he died 
at Lucca on such an expedition, 983. Under him the scriptorium at 
Fulda was reaching a masterful perfection in illumination. Precisely 
from the last quarter of the tenth century date the many de-luxe sacra- 
mentaries of Fulda, MSS Géttingen, Univ. Lib. theol. 231, Bamberg, lit. I 
(A IT 12), Vercelli, Bib. Cap. 181, Rome, Vat. lat. 3806, Udine, Bibl. Cap. 
75 V! as well as the fragment preserved in Berlin MS 278 (theol. fol. 
192). One can be sure, therefore, with such constant productivity at 
Fulda that the books it was making for its own and others’ use would have 
been in the latest current mode. What that mode was its abbot undoubt- 
edly very well knew. He was repeatedly on journeys with bishops and 
brother abbots and stood in the closest relationships with Rome. We 
are concerned just now with the Fulda sacramentary MS. Vat. lat. 3806. 
Its Fulda provenance is established beyond any doubt by the martyrol- 
ogy and by the Fulda feasts. The decoration of the manuscript how- 
ever, and the point is worth pondering in the present connection, is in 
the Ratisbon style. The MS. was in all probability decorated at St Em- 
meram’s.®» The manuscript was written in the late tenth century, not 


1. H. Zimmermann, ‘Die Fuldiier Buchmalerei in karolingischer und ottonischer Zeit,’ Kunst- 
geschichtliches Jahrbuch der K.K. Zentralkommittee fiir Erforschung und Erhaltung der Kunst- und 
Denkmale (Wien, 1910), pp. 2-23. 

2 A. Goldschmidt, Die Deutsche Buchmalerei (Leipzig, 1928) 11, 80-81: Tafel 107; V. Rose, Dze 
Handschriften Verzeichnisse der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, XII, Verzeichniss der Lateinischen 
Handschriften (Berlin, 1893), 11, 55-56. 

3 Cf. Jaffé 1, 3633 (year 946), 3643, (947), 3688 (969), 3853 (994). 

4 Ebner, pp. 212-215. 

6 Zimmermann, Fuldéer Buchmaleret, p. 102: ‘Die Provenienz des Kodex ist durch das dem Sakra- 
mentar vorausgehende Fuldier Martyrologium gesichert. Der Stil der Miniaturen — die Hand- 
schrift besitzt nur Initialschmuck — lisst jedoch den Kodex als die Arbeit eines Regensburger oder 
in Regensburg gross gewordenen Kiinstlers erkennen.’ Anm. 142 a. a. 0: ‘Es ist fiir kunsthistorische 
Erkenntnis gleichgiiltig, ob der Kodex in Regensburg selbst oder in Fulda ausgemalt ist . . . Da wir 
jedoch von einer so stark Beeinflussung der Fuldier Miniaturmalerei durch Regensburger Arbeit 
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long before the papacy of Gerbert (Sylvester 11), 999-1003, a mass for 
whom is added on the last folio in a hand not much later than the balance 
of the book; cf. Plate IV, items 2, 3. The volume cannot reasonably be 
dated earlier than ca 975-985. We pass to the next one of the three 
codices. 

It is a mass book written at Ratisbon during the episcopacy of St 
Wolfgang (972-994), now Verona Chapter Library MS. LX X XVII (olim 
82). In the Exultet (fol. 329") a King Otto and Bishop Wolfgang are 
mentioned. Taking this as referring to Otto 11, who was emperor, it 
would date the codex in the period 973-983; if it be referred to Otto m1, 
the date would be 983-994. It is so taken by Delisle and Ebner, the 
latter of whom has a special monograph on this sacramentary.! A later 
scholar thought the dating could be limited to the years 993-994, because 
of the circumstance that St Ulrich, whose canonization occurred in 993, 
is entered in the calendar as a Saint. He says, moreover, that the orna- 
mentation indicates a later rather than an earlier date within the given 
period.? Suppose that for our present purposes we set the book in the 
period 983-994. Although the bishop of Ratisbon was a suffragan of 
Salzburg and not of Mayence, still the eminent sanctity of Wolfgang 
brought exceptional renown to his city on the Danube, once the capital 
of the Carolings. Wolfgang, one of the emperor’s favorites, was at this 
time tutor to the prince known in history as Saint Henry 11. 

The third manuscript of our present concern bears the signature 1814- 
1816 of the Bibliothéque Royale of Brussels. It is a pontifical, the prov- 
enance of which is established by the question in the examination of 
the bishop-elect, fol. 283": ‘Uis sanctae Moguntiensi aecclesiae fidem et 
subiectionem exhibere?’ It is dated in the catalogues merely as of the 
tenth century.’ It will be our aim, as was said, to try to arrive at a more 
precise dating. Over the long period 975-1011, the metropolitan of 


weiter kein Zeugnis haben, miissen wir vorderhand die Existenz einer solchen Richtung bestreiten.’ 
For photographs and various details about this manuscript let me here express my obligations to 
Msgr Gino Borghezio of the staff of the Vatican Library. 

1 Delisle, Mémoire, pp. 194-197; Ebner, pp. 288-291; A. Ebner, Das Sakramentar des hl. Wolf- 
gang in Verona, in Mehler’s Der hl. Wolfgang (Regensburg, 1894). Before I had seen this MS., 
Msgr Guiseppi Turrini, Librarian at Verona, had the goodness to furnish me with a careful report 
on its ordination ritual. 

2 G. Swarzenski, Die Regensburger Buchmalerei des x. und xi. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig 1901), p. 38. 

3 J. Van den Gheyn, S.J., Catalogue des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Royale (Brussels, 1901), 1, 
221. This MS. was first examined for me by the Bollandist, Reverend B. de Gaiffier, S.J. When its 
importance in the present chapter became evident, a more detailed knowledge of the ordination 
ritual was desired. It chanced that the MS. had meanwhile been exhibited in the Liége Exposition 
(1930). The Reverend Leopold Malevez, S.J., had the singular generosity to go from Namur to 
Liége and make a detailed examination of the codex for the writer. 
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Mayence was Willigis, like his predecessors, Papal Vicar, and under 
Otto 1m and Otto m1, Arch-chancellor of Germany. One of his trusted 
associates in administrative matters was Erchenbald, for a time abbot of 
Fulda (997-1011) and Willigis’ own successor at Mayence.! It is clear 
at once that the centers Fulda, Ratisbon, and Mayence stood in closest 
relationships to one another. This point enables one justly to estimate 
the bonds connecting the three manuscripts here in question. 

In the first of the accompanying tables (see p. 93) are set out in parallel 
columns the anointing provisions of the three manuscripts. The true re- 
lationship of the Brussels manuscript to the Ordo Romanus antiquus can be 
indicated only by contrasting one of its ordination forms with at least a 
condensed sketch of the corresponding form in O.R.A. The second 
table (see p. 94) reproduces, therefore, the structure of the ritual of 
episcopal consecration up to and including the anointings. 

It would seem to be clear from Table One that the Fulda and Ratisbon 
recensions are both prior to that of Brussels 1814-1816. The dates of 
the former suggest circa 990-995 at the very earliest for the Mayence 
pontifical. Under the circumstances above enumerated, I think it quite 
out of the question that the Fulda abbot or the bishop of Ratisbon would 
have prepared for their respective uses rituals in a rite inferior to that of 
Mayence. From Table Two it would seem hardy to suggest a date prior 
to the very end of the tenth century for the adoption at Mayence of the 
O.R.A. 

Confident as one may feel in these conclusions, it is still possible, even 
probable, that the O.R.A. had come to Mayence before the new century 
had been inaugurated or very shortly thereafter. There are the Italian 
copies of the ordinal made from a Mayence model, a discussion of which 
we give below in a section dealing with Italy. As far as the anointing 
at ordination is concerned, the difference was very slight. A reference to 
Table Two shows that the addition was merely that of a prayer-form to 
accompany the pouring of the chrism on the head of the new bishop. 

As at Mayence, so at Salzburg, the new ordinal, O.R.A., was very 
shortly in use. One may take it, I believe, that in most of the cathedral 
centers of the German lands the same norms of anointing were soon to 
be found. To the Ratisbon, Freising, Bamberg, and Eichstadt ordinals 
enumerated by M. Andrieu, one might add two other Bamberg codices, 
lit. 52, Ed II 6 and lit. 51, Ed III 4 and an ordinal of Weihenstephan, 
Munich Clm 21587, as other eleventh-century books of the same type. 
Since the Ordo Romanus antiquus, then circulating under the patronage 


1 J. Mabillon, Annales Ordinis Sancti Benedicti (ed. Luccae, 1739), tv, 201, passim. 
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of Mayence is reproduced, as far as the anointings are concerned, in the 
Pontificale Romanum of today, to Germany belongs the distinction of hav- 
ing used longer than any other people those types of hallowing with holy 


MS. Vat. Lat. 3806 
ca 975-985 
Fulda 


fol. 196° 
Consecratio manus 


Consecrentur manus iste... 


sanctificenter. Per. 


fol. 197%, 
flore sanctifica® 

ae 
Hoc... influat 

} 
Hoc... decurrat. 


a. In margine: Hie mittatur 
chrisma super caput elus. 
... devotus. 


N.B. The marginal addition 
to the Fulda MS was exam- 
ined for me by Professor 
Lehmann. He said it could 
be contemporary with the 
codex or as much as ten 
years or so later; cf. Plate tv, 
item 2. 


TABLE ONE 


In Ordinatione Presbyterorum 


MS. Verona LXXXVITI 
ca 983-994 
Ratisbon 


fol. 212” 

Expletis autem oration- 
ibus accipiens oleum fa- 
ciens crucem super manus 
elus dicens: 


Consecrare et sanctificare 
digneris domine.. . sancti- 
ficentur. 


In Consecratione Episcopi 


fol. 2177 


flore sanctifica. 

Hic infundat oleum ben- 
edictum in modum crucis 
super verticem eius dicens: 


Hoc... influat* 
Hoc... decurrat * 
Hoc . . . descendat * 
... devotus. *** 


MS. Brussels, 1814-1816 


Mayence 
fol. 2787 
Expletis autem _ oration- 
ibus accipiens  episcopus 


oleum facit crucem super 
manus singulorum dicens: 


Consecrare et sanctificare 
digneris domine.. . conse- 
crentur in nomine domini. 


fol. 286" 


flore sanctifica. 


Hoes 


... devotus. 
fol. 287 

Consecratio manuum Un- 
guantur manus... exoremus. 
fol. 287" 
Completa benedictione con- 
firmet pollicem consecrandi 
cum chrismate dicens: 


Deus et pater...ad_ salu- 
tem. 


oils which the ordination candidates of the entire Latin Christendom now 
receive with such stirring emotions. 
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TABLE Two 


MS. Brussels 1814-1816. 
fol. 285° sqq. 


Episcopus cum ordinatur primo pro- 
grediatur domnus metropolitanus cum 
cuncto clero 
ad ecclesiam ubi ipsam fiert vult ordina- 

tronem. 


Veniems autem 
ante altare 
(fol. 285”) 


mox ut vult indicat cantori et incipit ad 
introitum. 


Benediaxit te hodie Deus. Ps. Deus deo- 
rum et gloriam. Cumque introitum finie- 
runt, non dicatur kyrve eleison sed domi- 
nus metropolitanus dicit Gloria in ex- 
celsis Deo Pax vobiscum. Resp. Et 
cum spiritu tuo. 


Et duo episcopr 
teneant Evangeliorum codicem super 
caput etus 
et uno super eum fundente benedictio- 
nem, reliqui omnes Episcopt manibus 
suis caput erus tangant. 
Adesto sup... effectu. Per. 


Ordo Romanus Antiquus. 
(ed. Hittorp, col. 107-111 sqq.) 


Episcopus cum ordinatur primo pro- 
greditur domnus metropolitanus cum 
electo et cuncto clero et populo ad eccles- 
cam ubi ipsam fiert vult ordinationem. Et 
ingressus sacrarium, induat se vesti- 
menta ponitificalia. Post pusillum proce- 
dat e sacrario cum diaconibus et reliquis 
ministris, sicut in Dominicis diebus mos 
est procedendi. Et electus sacris vestibus 
indutus, procedat una cum Archiepis- 
copo, et ceteris episcopis a sacrario ante 
altare. Factoque ibi scrutinio, et concre- 
pantibus signis Ecclesiae, domnus metro- 
politanus moz ut vult indicet cantori et in- 
crpiat antiphonam ad introitum. 
Antiphona 

Elegit te Dominus... 

Alia 
Anti. Sicut fulcum Moysi... 

Alia 
Benedixit te hodie Deus. Psalm. Deus 
deorum dominus. Comque finierint in 
troitum, non dicatur kyrie elerson sed, 
dominus metropolitanus dicat hynum 
Gloria in excelsis Deo Deinde, Pax 
vobiscum. 


(Here follow fourteen items, over two 
hundred printed lines, of matter not con- 
tained in the Brussels MS.). 


His ita profitentibus, cum consensu 
clericorum et laicorum et conventu 
totius provinciae Episcoporum, maxime- 
que metropolitani vel auctoritate vel 
praesentia ordinetur. Et statim incipiat 
clerus kyrie eleison cum litania, et pros- 
ternat se ordinator electi simul cum 
electo et ceteris episcopis ante altare 
super stramenta, usquedum _ dicat 
schola, Agnus Dei. Ut autem surrexer- 
int duo episcopt ponant et teneant Evan- 
geliorum codicem super caput eius et inter 
scapulas clausum, et uno super eum fun- 
dente benedictionem, reliquiomnes Episcopt, 
qui adsunt, manibus suis caput eitus tan- 
gant, et dicat ordinator hanc orationem: 
Adesto sup... effectu. Per. 
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MS. Brussels 1814-1816. 
fol. 285° sqq. 


Praefatio ad ipsum ordinandum. 

Oremus dilect . . . largitatem. Per. 
Oremus 

Propitiare . . . Sursum corda. 


VD... honorum omnium. . 
sanctifica. (fol. 286")... 


. . flore 


+ 
Hocdomine .. . esse devotus. Per. 
Unguantur manus istae .. . sicut unzxit 
Samuel David . . . exoremus. Per. 


Completa benedictione confirmet pollicem 
consecrandi cum chrismate dicens: 
Deus et pater . . . ad salutem. 


Ordo Romanus Antiquus. 
(ed. Hittorp, col. 107-111 sqq.) 


Sequitur praefatio. 
Oremus dilect . . . largitatem. Per. 
Oratio 
Propitiare . . . Dignum et iustum est. 


- Praefatio 

VD ...honorum omnium.. . flore 
sanctifica. Hic mittat chrisma in caput 
Episcopi in modum crucis. Ungatur et 
consecretur caput tuum caelesti bene- 
dictione in ordine pontificali, in nomine 
Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 
... Pax Tibi, Et cum. 

Hoc domine . . . esse devotus. Per. 
Unguantur manus istae... sicut unxit 
Samuel David . . . exoremus. Per. 


Completa benedictione confirmet pollicem 
consecrati cum chrismate dicens: 
Deus pater .. . ad salutem. 


To some few individuals is it given to direct the affairs of peoples and 
nations into channels destined to be kept for centuries. Of such per- 
sonages a conspicuous instance is Otto the Saxon, on whom history has 
bestowed the epithet of Great. In the year 961 Otto crossed the Brenner 
Pass into Italy, and for better or for worse the fortunes of Italy and Ger- 
many were thereby for ages affected. The step had incalculable conse- 
quences for the Germanic policies, for the growth of the Italian nation, 
not least for the development of the mediaeval papacy. The new state 
of affairs was never so striking as in the latter decades of the tenth cen- 
tury. In this final chapter of our study there is no need of entering all 
the twists and turnings of secular affairs, but behind popes and bishops 
the figures of the three Ottos never fade entirely from the picture. The 
period begins with the distressing figure of a weak pontiff naming as his 
successor Octavian (John x11), a dissolute stripling of eighteen, son of 
Alberic, grandson of Marozia. As the period closes the tiara rests for 
the third time on the brow of a foreigner, this time on that of Gerbert, 
(Sylvester 11), the greatest scholar of his age. It was the trick of fate 
that the popes were their weakest when the emperors were strongest, that 
conversely the papacy rose to heights for long unknown when the em- 
perors personally were the weakest. When the childless Otto 11, in the 
twenty-third year of his age, lay dying on the shores of the Tiber, in 
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the arms of Pope Sylvester, his sometime schoolmaster, the great work 
of the first Otto might well have seemed quite undone. That the event 
proved otherwise is perhaps due more to the abiding force of an idea than 
to arms and royal power. But that lies beyond our present concern. 

It is well known how Pope John xu called Otto 1 to rescue him in the 
first instance from Berengar and Adalbert of Ivrea, how pope and Saxon 
monarch swore mutual oaths of fealty, how the Saxon became emperor 
and departed, how John broke his oaths and made party with Adalbert. 
The irate Otto returned to Rome, held a synod which enacted a solemn 
deposition of Pope John x11, 4 December, 963. A new candidate, a lay- 
man, was chosen, or designated, pope. That was a Friday. Two days 
later, Sunday, 6 December, this Leo vimm was consecrated Pope. Otto 
again departed. Such high-handedness, however, had mortally cut the 
Romans, so that Otto’s pope could not hold his place. Before February 
had run its course, John xi was strong enough to hold a council to probe 
the validity of the intruder’s election. Now among the questions John 
put to the assembled prelates and priests was one concerning the manner 
of the anti-pope’s consecration, and that prelate ‘qui... Leonem... 
ostiarium, lectorem, acolytum, subdiaconum, diaconum atque subito pres- 
byterum ordinavit ...eumque...consecrare non formidavit?! The 
fathers found such action null and void and Leo no pope. But Otto had 
no such scruples: he reinstated Leo. The hand of death, however, had 
already reached out for the pontiff. ‘The Romans, on his passing, elected 
Benedict v. Otto, again returning, deposed Benedict, and designated for 
election John Bishop of Arni, October, 965. The account of John’s elec- 
tion as entered in the Liber Pontzficalts recounted how ‘omnes Romani... 
legerunt...ITohannem... (qui)... et hostiarius, psalmista, lector, exor- 
cista, acolitus, subdiaconus, diaconus . . . per distinctos ordines est ordi- 
natus et ita, deo volente, legitime et canonice est pontifex creatus.’ In 
editing this passage the pen that had once written Les origines du culte 
Chrétien could not help adding the footnote: ‘Nous sommes arrivés 4 un 
temps ot les coutumes et les formules transalpines s’insinuent dans le 
systéme liturgique romaine.” This was clear to Duchesne because of 
this enumeration of minor orders. 

It is possible to illustrate the matter from contemporary service-books. 
In his monumental work On Orders, the Oratorian Morin prints an in- 
valuable extract from a manuscript he had used at Rome, the property 
of Abbot Constantine Cajetan.4’ Unfortunately I have been able to find 
no trace of the manuscript itself. Writing in 1655 Morin considered the 

1 Mansi, xvii, 472. 


2 Liber Pontificalts (ed. L. Duchesne, Paris, 1892), 11, 247. 3 Ibid., p. 249. 
4 J. Morin, Commentarius de sacris Ecclesiae Ordinationibus (ed. Antwerp, 1695), p. 257-267. 
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codex to date from about the middle of the tenth century, ‘Scripturae 
character annis septingentis non potuit esse minor,’ or again, ‘ritus ex 
codice annorum septingentorum aetatem superante decerptus’ (p. 257). 
Morin’s judgment has been found so sound in dating old manuscripts that 
I am inclined to accept his opinion in this case. This the more readily 
because a ritual, dating from this precise period, bears him out nicely 
in the matter they share in common. Morin judged his codex to be of a 
diocese adjacent to Rome: ‘ordinem continet ... divinorum officiorum 
ab Italo Romae vicinum compositum.... Illius auctor in diocesi 
Romae contermina vixit; ideo Romanus ritus sui temporis perpetuo ex- 
plicat’ (p. 257). Signs are not wanting that the ritual was made for 
Rome itself. The order of pontifical mass, says Morin, represented the 
prelated, assisted by his archdeacon, his priests, deacons and subdeacons 
concelebrating the Eucharistic Sacrifice, an event that must needs have 
been far more likely in Rome than in the suburbicarian sees. Again, the 
book contains the rite of episcopal consecration, which is a much clearer 
sign of Roman origin. It was customary from immemorial days for 
Italian bishops from far and near to be consecrated at Rome. It is the 
rarest exception that the service-books known to be non-Roman in origin 
contain the rite of all. We conclude that Morin’s ordinal was meant 
to be used where bishops were actually consecrated, Rome. This con- 
clusion is strengthened when one sees provision made at every turn for 
‘Domnus apostolicus, beatissimus papa.’ At episcopal consecration, for 
instance, he receives the bishop-elect with the representatives of the 
clergy and people of such and such a city bearing a petition for the con- 
secration, etc. Prayer after prayer is headed with the rubric ‘Dicit apos- 
tolicus.’ If more certainty were needed, it is furnished by the pledge 
of obedience made by the new prelate (p. 263): “Vis beato Petro .. . eius- 
que Vicario successoribusque eius fidem et subiectionem exhibere?’ 
When this question appears in rituals of non-Roman origin, it is usually 
followed by a second one referring to the local metropolitan: ‘Vis Ec- 
clesiae N.N.’ or ‘Vis metropolitano tuo... ?’ No such question is found 
in the ordinal of Morin. 

The ordination rites here found, viewed as a whole, are chiefly of inter- 
est as showing an embryonic form of the Ordo Romanus antiquus.' It 
lays bare the economy of a school of busy liturgists of this period, who 
in a surprisingly short space of time built up an ordinal vastly different 
from the Roman simplicity of old, and far outstripping all extant rituals 
of that date, ca 950—-ca 965. The text provides for all the minor orders 

1 This opinion was expressed years ago by Edmund Bishop, as cited by Dr Henderson in his edition 


of Archbishop Bainbridge’s Pontifical, W. G. Henderson, The York Pontzfical, Publications of the 
Surtees Society (Durham-London-Edinburgh, 1875), x1i, xxiv. 
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including the psalmista. The most surprising item in the whole rite is 
the highly developed and complicated ceremonial attached to the anoint- 
ing. For both priests and bishops there is here the same stage of develop- 
ment as the O.R.A. presents a half century later. 

These passages are: 


[For Priests]: Expleta autem oratione ac capiens oleum facidt-+super manus 
ambas ita dicendo: [The prayer has here one striking peculiarity, which is re- 
tained in O.R.A., the termination is: ‘benedicantur et sanctificentur in nomine 
Domini Jesu Christi.’] 


[For Bishops, at the words ‘flore sanctifica’]: Hic mittatur chrisma in capite eius 
in modum-et dicatur: [Prayers as in O.R.A.] 
Consecratio manuum [Prayer as in O.R.A.] 


Completa benedictione confirmet pollicem consecrati cum chrismate dicens: 
[Prayer as in O.R.A.] y 


This new anointing of the bishop’s thumb appears here for the first time. 
If it be conceded that the anointing came to Rome at the time of Pope 
John x (914-928), in that most modest form in which it was then Khown 
in northern Italy, how is one to account for the luxuriant ceremonial 
growth it had enjoyed in the Eternal City in the short and troubled period 
ca 920-960? It has been suggested that this is a consequence of that 
influx of Frankish influence in the reforming work of Odo of Cluny in 
and around Rome.! These new Cluniac scriptoria at Rome, Salerno, 
Monte Cassino, Subiaco, Farfa, and Nepi would not be slow to avail 
themselves of the type of book from beyond the Alps, whence, just then, 
came so much of good for these abbeys and for the Church. How much 
we would like to be able to open a ritual from Cluny itself, dated say 
ca 950, and see just how much of the abundant novelty was engrafted 
on Frankish soil, how much was the work of the Italian scribes. Certain 
it is that the Roman ordinal here in question is a recension in every par- 
ticular in advance of all extant Frankish or Germanic ordinals known to 
the writer. In the matter of the anointings in particular this Roman 
book achieves almost at a leap what native traditions elsewhere had not 
reached in three centuries of development. This point once made clear 
probably justifies the inference that there was here a complete break with 
tradition, that the Italian not only took the anointing into his ritual, 
but at one full stroke developed it farther than any one center had thus 
far done. A striking instance this of the effect of that force in liturgical 
development we called the law of emulation. It is the seal of St Peter. 


1M. Andrieu, ‘Les Ordres Mineurs dans ]’ancien Rit Romain,’ Revue des Sciences Religieuses, v 
(1925), 251. 
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There is the witness of a second important ritual, doubly valuable be- 
cause its date and origin are so well established. This is the pontifical 
made at Benevento for Bishop Landolf of that city (957-983). It now 
forms part of an Exultet Roll, MS. Casant. 724 (B I 13);' cf. Plate VI. 
The city of Benevento, says Lowe, ‘had, through the monastery of Santa 
Sophia, continuous relations with Monte Cassino.” Whether it was from 
Monte Cassino, then recently repeopled with monks of the reform, or 
from some other source that there emanated this ordination ritual for 
Bishop Landolf, it is certainly in close agreement with that found in Rome 
by Morin. As far as the now defective roll enables one to follow the 
minor orders, these are found to be of the same recension as Morin’s texts. 
The rite of episcopal consecration is lacking. Looking more closely at the 
forms for the priest’s ordination, an investigator finds too many small de- 
partures from the ordinal of Morin to admit the possibility of the one 
being copied from the other. ‘The present codex, too, is slightly more de- 
veloped than Morin’s Roman one. ‘This is instructive. At Rome and at 
Benevento were two fast-developing rituals ultimately of the same parent 
stock, but of independent growth and character. What is wholly peculiar 
to MS. Casanat. 724 (B I 18) are the rubrics. That introducing the 
anointing of the priest’s hands is a fair specimen: ‘Deinde cum pollice 
dextrae suae faciens crucem de chrismate episcopus in plantis manuum 
dextrarum earum dicendo consecrationem hanc in sono precis.’ This ac- 
companying prayer here lacks the special termination found in the Morin 
ordinal of Rome. ‘This limiting the anointing to the right hand of the 
ordinand is not met with elsewhere. With that codex we take leave of 
Rome’s southern neighbors. 

Among the numerous gifts bestowed on the librarian-pope, our Sov- 
ereign Pontiff Pius xz, on the occasion of his priestly jubilee, few will 
have evoked the response called forth by the offering of the Bavarian 
Government. This token of homage was a Prachthandschrift, the oldest 
known complete pontifical of the church of Milan. The volume has now 
been added to the Vaticana, MS. lat. 13151;3 cf. Plate V. The proven- 
ance is established by such passages as e.g., at the consecration of the 
bishop, fol. 11": “Beatissimo archipraesuli . . . mediolanensis sedis digni- 
tate conspicuo.’ A tenth-century date has been advanced for the book, 


1K. A. Lowe, The Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914), pp. 67, 68: both date and origin are there 
discussed; E. Langlois, ‘Le Rouleau d’Exultet de La Bibliothéque Casanatense,’ Mélanges d’ Arché- 
ologie et d’Histoire, Ecole Francaise de Rome, v1 (Paris, 1886), pp. 466-482. The writer has used 
photographs of the roll. 

2 Lowe, op. cit., p. 53. 

3 My attention was first directed to this codex by Msgr Borghezio of the Vatican Library. Later 
he had the kindness to have photostats of the ordinations sent me. Professor Lehmann called to 
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but Professor Lehmann says the script cannot be tenth century, but 
eleventh. The ordinations as here found are a welcome link in the evolu- 
tion of the anointing, as of the ordination ritual as a whole. The section 
is an adaptation to Milan of the Roman forms found in the strange ritual 
printed by Morin, and dating ca 950-965: ‘Domnus apostolicus’ becomes 
‘archipraesul’; “beatissimus papa’ is likewise ‘beatissimus archipraesul’; 
‘apostolicae sedis’ is rendered “‘mediolanensis sedis,’ and the like. The 
model of this Milanese book, however, came from Rome before Rome 
knew that novel anointing of the bishop’s thumb. This item was later 
entered in the Milanese pontifical in a later hand of the same eleventh 
century. This codex, therefore, shows that while the development of the 
anointing at Rome was very rapid, it was not instantaneous. 

Not far from Orvieto rises Monte Amiato, on which was once an abbey 
dedicated to Sts Saviour, Vincent, and Comitius. A mass book of this 
abbey is preserved for us in the Lucca MS. 606; the section of this codex 
of value for our study is dated saec x/xi.!_ Episcopal consecration is not 
provided for in the book. The simple forms of priestly ordination as 
found in the old Gregorian Sacramentary are here enlarged by the simple 
sacring of the hands. This represents the same stage of development 
that Francia had known in the early ninth century, and Lombardy at 
the opening of the tenth. But an abbey perched on a mountain-top 
could not be expected to keep abreast of minor ceremonial developments 
in the world below. 

That probably could have been asked of a city like Florence. MS. 
Aedil 122, is a sacramentary of the Florentine cathedral, dated on paleo- 
graphical grounds as of the second half of the tenth century (Professor 
Lehmann).? The simple anointing of the priest’s hands is found on fol. 
136’. The ordinal is of the type long prevalent in France, the conserva- 
tive type of the ninth century. Here is found, too (fol. 118-120"), the 
rite of episcopal consecration in the same archaic recension of a full hun- 
dred years before. It knows no anointing at all. But Florence was 
unwilling to be so far behind current ceremonial fashions. At fol. 122° 
begins the same rite, new style, in a manner all itsown. At ‘flore sancti- 
fica’ (fol. 124%), it provides the rubric in the newest mode, ‘hic mittatur 
chrisma super caput,’ and the three crosses are inserted in almost the usual 


my notice a detailed description of this pontifical by E. Schulz, together with a reproduction of the 
script, in Bibliotheca Medii Aevi Manuscripta1t (Katalog 83, J. Rosenthal, Miinchen, no date), 
pp. 83-86: Tafel xvit. 

1 Ebner, pp. 65-66. My thanks are due Msgr Giovanni Barsotti of Lucca, who graciously ex- 
amined the codex for me. 

2 Ebner, 30-33; A. M. Bandini, Bibliotheca Leopoldina Laurenziana sive Supplementum ad Cata- 
logum codd. biblioth. Laurenzianae (Florentiae, 1791), 1, 214 sqq. 
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way. But for the sacring of the prelate’s hands (fol. 125"), it was neces- 
sary to borrow the old form from the priest’s ordination. Whoever was 
bringing this ritual up to date had in all likelihood seen the newer rites 
enacted, but had no model at hand to copy from. The same old types 
of the early ninth century are met with in MS. Vat. lat. 7701, but the 
place of origin of this pontifical has not been ascertained, nor is its date 
so certain... The ordinal here is almost verbatim that of the Eighth Cen- 
tury Gelasian. ‘The same codex contains liturgica (fol. 34”) in Beneventan 
script of the early eleventh century. It is thus a fairly sure witness that 
the new spirit stirring at Rome and Benevento was as yet limited to a 
small area. Was this retarded liturgical development due this time to 
political causes, or to the absence from this part of the peninsula of re- 
formed Cluniac monasteries? 

A codex of Ivrea here invites our attention, MS. 86, a sacramentary 
written for the cathedral of that city in 1001 or 1002.2. It is quite in keep- 
ing with Ivrea’s réle in the affairs of that day that this book opens with 
forms for the consecration of a king (fol. 2%). From the very beginning 
of the tenth century, Ivrea consistently followed a policy of opposition 
to the kings of the Regnum Italicum and the later German overlords. 
When Berengar 11 of Ivrea and his son Adalbert were grudgingly acknowl- 
edged kings at Pavia, 950, their harshness and severity made their posi- 
tion odious in the extreme. It is true that Berengar became the vassal 
of Otto 1 at the Reichstag of Augsburg, 962, but Otto’s preoccupation 
elsewhere allowed time for Berengar’s tyranny to render his position in 
Italy still more unpalatable. When Berengar finally surrendered and 
passed into exile in Bamberg, Adalbert fled into French Burgundy. A 
second son of Berengar, Conrad, submitted to Otto and was invested with 
the March of Ivrea. The city clung to its position of isolation, waiting 
only for the death of Otto m1 to set up once more its local lord as King 
Arduin, 1002-1013. <A distant but not indistinct commentary on that 
political situation is furnished by the ordination ritual of MS. Ivrea 86. 
In the rites wherewith the bishop was to be consecrated one finds no 
anointing of the head, one single unction of the hands, with the Samuel- 
David formulary (fol. 9"). At priestly ordination no anointing at all is 
provided. Thus Ivrea on the threshold of the eleventh century copied 
out for further use that antiquated type of ritual that had come over the 
nearby Alpen passes just a hundred years before. This is a telling in- 
stance of how local ceremonial usage was conditioned by political factors. 

1 Lowe, The Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914), p. 364: ‘Saec. x. ut vid.’ 

2 Delisle, Mémoire, p. 233; Ebner, pp. 52-62; G. Mazzatinti, Inventart dei Manoseritti della 


Bibliotheche d’Italia (Forli, 1894), 1v, 9,31. It is to Canon Galileo Pinoli, Archivist of the Chapter 
at Ivrea, that I owe my information and photographs of this manuscript. 
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There remains but one step in the development this essay follows, but 
the approach to it is somewhat roundabout. In the venerable minster 
of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, during the Christmas solemnities of 
the year 983, a new king was being crowned. Of a sudden, a courier 
brought a message at which men turned pale and women wrung their 
hands. The new king, a little lad of three and a half years, was not to 
be the recognized successor and coregent, but king in very fact, since his 
father Otto 1 had died in Italy some two weeks before. It was a catas- 
trophic ending to three years of bootless warfare in Italy. The gigantic 
task of empire fell on the shoulders of a baby. Son of a Saxon father 
and a Grecian mother, indoctrinated in his formative years with the 
‘glory that was Greece,’ Otto m1 was of an enthusiastic and resourceful, 
if unbalanced and perfervid character when he crossed the Italian fron- 
tier, February, 996, a stripling of fifteen years. He was intent on renew- 
ing in Rome and in his own person the former glory of the Roman im- 
perial name. At Pavia on the southward march he was informed of the 
death of Pope John xv: at Ravenna he designated for the papal succession 
a cousin of his own, his chaplain Bruno, son of Duke Otto of Carinthia. 
Bruno was conducted to Rome by Willigis, Archbishop of Mayence, 
elected, and consecrated, May 3, 996. Some days later he set the im- 
perial crown on the brow of Otto. Gradually there then developed one 
of the strangest episodes in the long story of the mediaeval emperors, 
when Otto in his exotic Grecian palace became an object of reproach to 
the Saxons because ‘he would not see delightful Germany, his birthplace,’ 
and when the Roman populace, whom he called his people, never tired 
of plotting against the foreigner who ruled them. The ‘Renovatio im- 
perii Romanorum’ progressed anything but propitiously. When Pope 
Gregory (Bruno) died in 999, Otto designated the schoolmaster of his 
later years, Gerbert, then but recently installed as Archbishop of Ra- 
venna. His papacy was four short years. The bubble Otto 111 was chas- 
ing in Italy was near to bursting. Otto died in the arms of Pope Sylves- 
ter at Paterno on the Tiber, 23 January, 1002. All Italy was then in such 
rebellion at the Saxon intruder that the soldiery accompanying the body 
of the dead emperor had to fight a weary way northward. There was 
for a time a violent reaction against the overlords from Germany. Syl- 
vester’s power was gone, and at his death his successors were chosen with- 
out let or hindrance from the German rulers. 

It was said above that the oldest known manuscripts of the Ordo 
Romanus antiquus are found in Italy, of Italian workmanship, and made 
on a model (one or many?) prepared for the Archbishop of Mayence. 
These are MSS Lucca 607, Monte Cassino 451, Rome, Valicelliana In- 
brary, MS. 5. Again, there is an eleventh century Mayence pontifical 
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in the Chapter Library at Milan. Of the three former codices, that of 
Lucca is said to be of the tenth century.!. The other two codices contain 
certain verses referring to Otto m1, which have been regarded as dating 
them prior to the year 1002. The most competent paleographer of this 
script informs us, however, that ‘the verses must be regarded, for paleo- 
graphical reasons, as copied.” Still, this would refer only to the present 
copies and not to the original. All indications are that the mddel pre- 
pared for Mayence was in reality made during the short pontificate of 
Sylvester 1, or at the earliest during the short imperial reign of Otto m1. 
The present writer inclines to the opinion that if this Mayence model 
were recovered, one should be in possession of an original copy of Ordo 
Romanus antiquus. Let us look into the circumstances. 

Otto 1 passed the greater part of his reign in Italy. During this time 
Willigis, Archbishop of Mayence, was Archchancellor of Germany. A 
moment’s consultation of the extant charters of Willigis brings out the 
fact that he was in Italy again and again in this period. Now, given the 
character of Otto m1, with his constant interference in church matters, 
and given the tolerance with which Bruno and Sylvester suffered this 
boyish interference, the Archbishop of Mayence must have occupied a 
position somewhat analogous to a travelling Papal Secretary of State. 
There seems to be no doubt that it was owing to the ascendancy just then 
of the German influence at Rome that the new ordinal was being propa- 
gated. From that Mayence ordinal come our anointings of today.* 

We have reached the term this essay set itself. Strangely enough, the 
inquiry brings to light how the development of the unction was at al- 
most every step conditioned by the fortunes of dynasties, by the clash 
of war, the contingencies of peace. What the greatest of the Germanic 
emperors, Charles, was not able to abolish in the lands truest to him, one 
of the weakest of his successors, Otto 111, was yet strong enough to estab- 
lish in its definite form. 


1M. Andrieu, Immiztio et Consecratio (Paris, 1924), pp. 60-61. 

2 Lowe, Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914), p. 203, n. 1. 

3 E.g., C. Will, Regesten zur Geschichte der Mainzer Erzbischéfe (Innsbruck, 1877), 1, 131; April to 
November, 996; p. 132, May to October 998; p. 134, February, 1001. 

* Inasmuch as the anointing provisions of O.R.A. merely incorporate those of the ritual known in 
Rome ca 950-965 (as the extracts of Morin make clear), it does not lie within the scope of this paper 
to discuss the place of origin of O.R.A. I shall allow myself to say in passing I scarcely believe it to 
be of German origin. 
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RESUME 


It has been our purpose to follow the history of the unction of the 
ordination ritual from its first appearances up to the death of Pope Sy!- 
vester 11. Among the Visigoths of Aquitaine, nominal subjects of the 
Merovings, it was first encountered as an element of priestly ordination. 
Not long afterwards it was used to hallow the hands of the newly made 
prelate as well. It suffered a temporary eclipse owing to the reforming 
zeal of Charlemagne. By and by the rite reappears as an anointing of 
the head at episcopal consecration. The geographical spread from then 
on kept pace with the ceremonial growth of the rite. In a form of ritual 
common in England and spreading thence to Normandy and Brittany, 
unctions multiplied themselves in favor of the priest, even of the deacon. 
In the ordinals which finally triumphed the rite was, for priest, never 
more than a simple sacring of the hands. For bishops, on the contrary, 
the ceremony became in time very elaborate, entailing a threefold anoint- 
ing of the head, and in addition to the old sacring of the hands, a special 
hallowing of the thumb. The rubrics, too, have been found to grow 
steadily in explicitness of prescription, specifying what oil or oils were in 
each case to be the instrument of the consecration. The minutiae of 
these provisions have not always been drawn out in detail; it was thought 
sufficient to note without comment what the sources supply. In the 
course of the eighth and ninth centuries this rite, owing mostly to political 
causes, overspread modern France, western and southern Germany, mod- 
ern Switzerland. In the first half of the tenth century similar movements 
carried the ceremony down the Italian peninsula to Rome. It was des- 
tined there to enjoy in a few years a very rapid development. ‘Thence 
it went out in new forms, stamped with Roman authority, and under the 
aegis of the last of the Saxon emperors, into the lands beyond the Alps. 
In all but the minutest details, the rite is the same today as it was found 
at the dawn of the second Christian millennium. 


APPENDIX 


EARLY SACRAMENTARIES, PONTIFICALS, AND 
ORDINALS IN WHICH NO ORDINATION 
RITUAL IS FOUND 


IN THE interval between the presentation of this essay and its appearance in 
print, a happy turn of events afforded the writer a visit to a number of Italian 
libraries. While able now to assume personal responsibility for many additional 
items of the record, it is just to retain the acknowledgments of assistance so 
unstintingly bestowed. 


The asterisk designates codices examined by the writer. 


Albi Bibliothéque Municipale 


MS. 4.* Sae., of Albi oak 
Angers, Bibliothéque Municipale 

MS. 82 (74). Rituale S. ix/x. 
MS. 91 (83). Sac., of St Aubin of Angers oH Oe 
MS. 92 (84). Missale of St Aubin of Angers Sake 
MS. 102 (94). Sac., of Angers aX 
MS. 193 (185). Gregory’s Pastoralis Cura with fragment of 

a Pontifical S. 1x 


The Angers codices were examined for the writer by the 
Reverend C. de Moré-Pontgibaud, 8.J. 


Benevento, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS. VI/33. Missale (Benevento?) Shey sac 
Examined by Canon A. Fiero, Libr. 


Bamberg, Staatliche Bibliothek 


MS. lit I, A II 52.* Sac., of Fulda 5. X. ex: 
Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek 

MS. lat. fol. 877. Frag. Sac. insular script (Ratisbon?) S. viii? 

MS. 278 (theol. fol. 192), Pauli Epistolae (S. xiii), with Frag. 

Sac. of Fulda S. X. eX. 

Beuron, Stiftsbibliothek 

MS.1I. Frag. Sac. Gelas. (Reichenau?) S. vill/ix. 
Brescia, Biblioteca Quriniana 

Frag. Sac. and Necrol., of Brescia S. ix. med. 
Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique 

MS. 10127. Sac. Gelas reas b-@ 
Chantilly, Musée Condé 

MS. 1447. Sac., of Lorsch S. x/xl. 
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Chartres, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 577 (4). Sac., of Chartres 


Cologne, Dombibliothek (now Didézesanbibliothek) 

MS. CXXXVII (Darmstadt 2131). Sac., of Cologne 
, stadtarchiv 
G. B. Kasten, B. no. 24. Frag. Sac. Gelas 


Colonna, Biblioteca de Sant’ Alessandro 
Sac., of Bergano 


Donaueschingen, Fiirstlich Fiirstenbergische Hofbibliothek 
MS.191. Sac., (Reichenau?) 
Examined for the writer by Dr. Johne, Libr. 
MS. BIT 3, Frag. Sac. Gelas. (Reichenau?) 


Dublin, Library of Royal Irish Academy . 
MS. D. II 3. ‘The Stowe Missal’ (Ireland) 


Diisseldorf, Landes- und Stadtbibliothek 
MS. D.1. Sac., of Essen 
MS. D.2. Sae., of Essen 
MS. D.3. Sac., of Essen 


Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale 
MS. Maglhab XXXVI, 13.* Missale (St. Blasien?) 


, Biblioteca Medicea-Laurenziana 
MS. Aedil, 111.* Missale of Florence 


Fulda, Landesbibliothek 
MS. Aa 136. Frag. Sac. 


Guttingen, Universititsbibliothek 
MS. Theol 231. Sac., of Fulda 


Heidelberg, Universititsbibliothek 
MS. Salem IX b. Sac., of Petershausen 
Examined for the writer by Dr. F. A. Finke, Libr. 


Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek 
MS. Aug CXIT. Sac. (Reichenau?) 
MS. Aug CXCV. Augustini De Peccatis, etc. 
In part palimpsest, lower writing: Sac., of Reichenau 
MS. Aug CCLITT. ‘The Mone Missal,’ Palimpsest: 
Second writing: Augustini In Matihaeum 


First writing: Libellus missarum gallicanarum (Burgundy) 


Among the Fragments released from the bindings of 
Reichenau MSS: 


Frag. 17. Two leaves (MS. Aug CLXVIJI), Masses in Irish 


hand, Reichenau 
Frag. 18. Two leaves (MS. Aug CLXVIID), Frag. Sac. 
Frag. 21. Frag, Sac. from France 


5. x? 

S. 1x. ex. 

5. vit. 

Dik / xe 

S, 1x’. 

S. ix. med. 
S. vill/ix. in. 
NoYes 


S. x/xi. 
Hee 


S. x. ex. 


S. ix. in. 
S. ix. 


S. ix. in. 


S. vill. med. 
S. vii. med. 


S. vili/ix. 
S. viii/ix. 
S. vill. 


Frag. 23. 
Frag. 24. 
Frag. 25. 


Frag. 26. 
Frag. 28. 
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Two leaves (MS. Aug CLID), Frag. Sac., of Reichenau 
Two leaves (MS. Aug CCXITI), Sac., of Reichenau 
Leaf (MS. Aug CCVITIJD), Sac., of Reichenau 

Leaf (MS. Aug CCVITI), Frag. Sac., of Reichenau 
Six fragg. (MS. Aug XCITI), Frag. Sac., of Reichenau 
Leaf (Bookcover B ix, 4, 4 of Reichenau), Frag. Sac., 


of Reichenau 


Leipzig, Stadtbibliothek 
MS.CXC. Evangeliar with Frag. Sac. (Reichenau?) 
Leningrad (St Petersburg), Gosud4rstvennaya Publiénaya Biblidteka 
MS.Qv.1. No. 41. Sac., of St Amand 
Examined for the writer by Mme O. Dobiache-Rojdestvenski 
London, British Museum 
MS. Addit. 29276. Frag. Sac. Gelas 
MS. Addit. 30844. Sac. et Officia Visig., of Silos 
MS. Addit. 30845. Sac. et Officia Visig., of Silos 
MS. Addit. 80846. Sac. et Officia Visig., of Silos 
MS, Addit. 37518, fol. 116-117, Frag. Sac. Gelas 
MSS Harl. 2991-2992. Sac., of Nevers 
This last examined for the writer by Reverend H. E. Thurs- 
ton, S.J. 
Lucca, Biblioteca Pubblica 
MS. 1275 (Lucchesini 5). Sac., of Germany 
Mayence, Domachatz 
Sac., of St-Alban’s, Mayence* 
First examined for the writer by Prof. A. Stohr. 
Metz, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 343. Sac., (Reichenau?) 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
MS. A 24 bis inf.* Missale Ambros., of Biasca 
MS. A 24 1nf.* Missale Ambros., of Lodrini 
MS. D. 84 inf.* Missale of Bobbio 
MS. M 12 sup.* Palimpsest: 
Second writing: Bedae De Temporibus, etc. 
First writing: Sac. Gelas. 
MS. O 210 Sup.* Vig. Tapensis De Trinitate, from Bobbio, 
fol. 46” sqq; frag. Leonine Sac. in part cursive, 


MS) 1." 
MS. 2.* 
MS. 3.* 


in part Tironian notation 


, Biblioteca Capitolare 


Missale Ambros., from Armio 
Missale Ambros., from Milan 
Missale Ambros., from Milan 


These three MSS were first examined for the writer by 
Reverend B. M. Castellarini, S.J. 


Dako 


S. ix., ex. 
SCX, 
Saxe 


Sie 

S. Vill. 

S. vi/vii 
S. vii/vill 


SPX 1) 
S. x/xi 
S. x/xl 
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Modena, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS. 117. Sac., of Modena 
Examined for the writer by Reverend J. Roi, S.J. 


Monte Cassino, Archivio della Badia 
MS. CCLXXI.* Palimpsest: 
Third writing: Gregorii M. Dialogi 
Second writing: Missale 
First writing: Missale (Rome?) 
Monza, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS.F 1/101.* Sac 
MS. C 19/100.* Sac., of Concorezzo near Monza 


, Tresoro della Cathedrale 
Sac., of Monza 


Munich, Bayrische Staatsbibliothek 

Clm. 4456.* ‘Sac. of Henry 1m’ from Ratisbon 

Clm. 6333. Four frag. Sac. Gelas., of Reichenau 

Clm. 6421.* Sac., of Freising 

Clm. 10077.* Sac., of Korvey 

Clm. 11004.* Graduale, Missale of Salzburg 

Clm. 14429.* Palimpsest of St Emmeram, Ratisbon: 
Second writing: Liber glossarum decurtatus 
First writing: Frag. Sac. 

Clm. 15815.* Frag. Sac. Gelas., of Salzburg 


Orleans, Bibliothéque de la Ville 
MS. 127 (105). Sac., of Winchcombe, England 


Oxford, Bodleian Library 
MS. Add A 173 (24761). Frag. Sac. Gelas. 
MS. Canonici Inturg. 319 (19408). Sac., of Rhineland 
MS. Douce f. 1. Frag. Sac. Gelas. (N.W. France) 


MS. Lat. Lnturg. d. 3 (Ace. 31878). Various Fragments: 


A. fol. 1. Sac. Frag., French origin 
B. fol. 3. Miss. Frag. (Aquitaine?) 
C. fol. 4. Miss. Frag., English origin 


Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal 
MS. 610 (192 T L ).* Sac., of Worms 


, Bibliothéque Nationale 

MS. lat. 817.* Sac., of St Gereon, Cologne 

MS. lat. 1141.* Frag. Sac 

MS. lat. 1238.* Sacramentary 

MS. lat. 1603. Collectio canonum cum 20 Missis Gelas 
MS. lat. 2291.* Sac., of St-Amand, Arras 

MS. lat. 2294.* Sac., of Paris 

MS. lat. 2296.* Gelas. Sac 


S. ix/x. in 


S. xi. med. 
Six Xik 
S. vil/viil. 


Sex 
Sok 


SX / xa. 


S. XL. im. 
DS. Vill ix 
S. X. ex. 
Saxe 


S.' xii in: 


S. ix. 
S. vil. 


S. 1x. 
Six 


S. ix. in. 
S. x. in. 
S. vill. med. 


Six/ xk 
Six: 
Six: 

S. vill ex. 
S. 1x. ex. 
Boxe 


S. ix. ex. 
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MS. lat. 9432.* Sac., of Amiens 
MS. lat. 9488.* Fol. 3-4. Frag. Sac. Gelas. 
Fol. 5. Frag. Sac. Gelas. 
MS. lat. 10501.* Sac., of St Maximin, Trier 
MS. lat. 10837.* ‘Calendar of St Willibrord’ 
Fol. 42v-43', Frag. Sac. Gelas. (Echternach?) 
MS. lat. 138246.* ‘Missale Bobiense’ (Burgundy?) 
MS. lat. 18005.* Sac., of Reichenau 
MS. lat. nouv. acg. 1589 (St Gatian 65).* Sac., of Tours 
Piacenza, Archivio di S. Antonio 
Single leaf of Bobbio Sac. 
Prague, Bibliotek der Prager Metropolitankirche 
MS. O. 83. Sac. Gelas., from Bavaria (Ratisbon?) 
Rheims, Bibliothéque de la Ville 
MS. 340 (C 160). Pontificale of Rheims 
Rome, Biblioteca Angelica 
MS. F. A 1408 (T 6 22). Palimpsest: 
Second writing: Medicinalia, Monte Cassino 
First writing: Sac. Gelas. 
Rome, Vatican City, Biblioteca Capitolare di San Pietro 
MS. F. 12, Collectar of Rome 


Examined for the writer by Msgr Gino Borghezio of the 


Vatican Library. 


, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 


MS. lat. 3235.* Sallusti. Fly-leaves, Frag. Sac. of Blandain 


MS. lat. 3548.* Sac., of Fulda 
MS. lat. 4770.* Missal of Rome or C. Italy 


MS. lat. 10644.* Various Fragments: Fol. 1-2. Frag. 


Sac., ex parte rescriptum 
MS. Palat. lat. 485.* Ordinale of Lorsch 


MS. Palat. lat. 493.* ‘Missale Gallicanum Vetus’ (France) 
MS. Palat. lat. 494.* Sac., of Cell St Paulina (D. Mayence) 


MS. Palat. lat. 495.* Sac., of Lorsch 


MS. Reg. lat. 191. Isidor De Officiis, Fol. 54-65 Frag. Sac., 


of St-Remi, Rheims 
MS. Reg. lat. 317.* ‘Missale Gothicum’ of Autun 
MS. Reg. lat. 567.* Frag. Sac., of Sens 
MS. Reg. lat. 1000-A.* Fol. 3. Frag. Sac. Gelas. 
MS. Reg. lat. 1105.* Fol. 68-75 Palimpsest: 
Second writing: Medicinalia 
First writing: Missale 


MS. Rossian. 204.* Sac. (Nieder-Altaich?) 


Rouen, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 116 (Suppl).* Frag. Sac., of Mt-St-Michel 
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= X. 

S. viii. 

Se Vill 
hie 

S. vii/viil. 
S. vill. med. 
S. viii. in. 
ex Xl 


S. 1x. ex. 
S. vili/ix. 
S. vill/1ix. 


ei Oe 


S. xl. 
S. viil. med. 


S. x/ x1. 


Srax/X: 
Six ex, 
S. x. ex. 


S. vill. 
Sore 
S. viii. 
Ee. 


S. ix. ex. 


S. ix. 
ca 700 
Sk. 


S. ix. 
Sy xi: 
Six. 


Saxr 


Siixe 
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St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek 
MS. 338.* Sac., of St Gall 
MS. 339.* Sac., of St Gall 
MS. 340.* Sac., of St Gall 
MS. 341.* Sac., of St Gall 
MS. 342.* Sac., of St Gall 
MS. 348.* Sac. Gelas., of Chur 
MS. 349.* Varia. Pp. 5-36, Book of Collects of St Gall 
Pp. 49 sqq., Ordo Romanus 
MS. 350.* Sac., Gelas of St Gall 


MS. 1394.* Varia Fragmenta: Pp. 95-98. Frag. Sac. Gelas. 


MS. 1395.* Varia Fragmenta. 
1) P. 179 Frag. Sac. Hib. 
2) Pp. 418-419. Frag. Sac.(?) 
3) Pp. 422-23. Rituale 
4) Pp. 430-433. Sac. Frag., of St Gall 
5) Pp. 444-447. Ordinale 
MS. 1397.* Varia Fragmenta, Liturgica: 
Fifty-one fragments, Sac., ete. 
St Paul, Carinthia, Stiftsbibliothek 
MS. XXTIX, 2, 2. Sac. of St Blasien 
Silos, Biblioteca del Monasterio Real de Santo Domingo 
MS.G8. Sac. of Aurillac 
Examined for the writer by Dom H. Nebreda 
Solothurn, Sakristei des Kollegiatstiftes 
Sac. of Hornbach (Reichenau?) 
Examined for the writer by the Reverend A. Miller. 
Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek 
MS. 34 (HB Asc 227). Collection of Liturgica 
Sac. Frag. of Weingarten 
Toledo, Biblioteca Provincial 
MS. 35/3. Sac. Visigothicum of Toledo 
Tours, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 184 (with MS. B.N. lat. 9430). Three Sac., of Tours 
Troyes, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 522. Missale, usage of Clairvaux 
Udine, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS.75, V. Sac. (Fulda?) 
Vercelli, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS. 181.* Sac., of Fulda 
First examined by Canon R. Paste, Libr. 
Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS. XCVI (olim 86).* Sac., of Verona 
MS. XCVII (olim 87).* Sac., of Verona 


Six: 
S. vill/ix. 
S. Vill/ 1x. 


. Vili/ix. 
Vili/ix. 
Vili/ 1x. 
Vili/ix. 
. Vill /ix. 


A TA TD 


S. ix/xiv. 
Reishi din 


S. x. ex. 


S. x. ex. 


S. ix. ex. 


By s/ xii 
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Vienna, National-Bibliothek 
MS. lat. 958 (Theol C 992).* Sac. (Liége?) 
Two other Sac. Frag. in same volume 
MS. lat. 1888 (Theol 685).* Sac., of Mayence 


Worcester, Cathedral Chapter Library 
MS. F 143. Frag. Missale of New Minster, Winchester 


Zurich, Staatsarchiv 
Sammlung, F. Keller, A G. 19. 
Powe) Krage Sac. 
P. 117.* Frag. Ordinale. 
, Zentralbibliothek 
MS. Rh 30.* Sac. Gelas., of Nivelles 
MS. C 43.* ‘Sacramentarium Triplex’ of St Gall 


INDEX OF MANUSCRIPTS CITED 


The principal references are in black-faced type. 
Those starred have been personally examined. 
Albi, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 34.* Pontifical of Albi 
Pp. 84, 85, 87 
Autun, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 19 (19 bis). Sac., of Tours 
Pp. 44, 46 
Bamberg, Staatliche Bibliothek 
MS. lit. 1, (A II 52).* Sac., of Fulda 
P. 90 
MS. lit. 51, Ed IIT 4,* Pontifical of Bamberg 
P. 92 
MS. lit. 52, Ed III 5*. Pontifical of Bamberg 
P. 92 
MS. lit. 538, Ed III 12.* Pontifical of Bamberg 
P. 89 


Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek 
MS. lat. fol. 877. Frag. sac. insular script (Ratisbon?) 


P. 47n. 

MS. 105 (Phil 1667).* Sac. Gelas. (Verdun-Trier) 
P32 

MS. 278 (theol. fol. 192). Frag. sac., of Fulda 
P. 90 


Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique 
MS. 1814-1816. Pontifical of Mayence 
Pp. 58, 91, 93-95 
Cambrai, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 164 (159). Sac., of Cambrai 
Pp. 15, 25, 38, 44 
MS. 162 (and MS. 163). Sac., of Cambrai 
P. 61 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 
MS. 192. Amalar De Offictis 
P. 67 


Copenhagen, Det Kongelige Biblioteket 
MS. 3448, fol. 46-55”. Ord. Romanus 
P. 16n. 
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ca 844 


S. x. ex. 


811-812 


S. ix. ex. 


952 


Index of Manuscripts Cited 


Donaueschingen, Fiirstlich Fiirstenbergische Hofbibliothek 
MS. 192. Pontifical (Constance?) 
Pp. 58, 61 
Douai, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 67 (olim 94). ‘Pontifical of St Thomas’ (Canterbury) 
P. 83 


Eichstadt, Dombibliothek 
Pontifical of B. Gundekar 
P. 89 


Einsiedeln, Stiftsbibliothek 
MS.109. Amalar De Officiis 
P. 67 


Florence, Biblioteca Medicea-Laurenziana 
MS. Aedil 121.* Sac. (Bobbio?) 
P. 74 
MS. Aedil 122.* Sac., of Florence 
Pp. 100, 101 


Freiburg 1.B., Universititsbibliothek 
MS. 363. Pontifical (Basle?) 
P. 61 


Fulda, Landesbibliothek 
MS. Bon. I. Lectionary of Victor of Capua 
Pee ins 


Gottingen, Universititsbibliothek 
MS. Theol. 231. Sac., of Fulda 
P. 90 


Ivrea, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS. 86. Sac., of Ivrea 
P. 101 


Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek 
MS. Aug. CCLIUI. Palimpsest: 
Second writing: St Jerome’s In Matthaewm 
First writing: libellus missarum gallicanarum 
P. 18n. 


Laon, Bibliothéque Communale 
MS. 118. Sac., of St Denys 


Pp. 49n., 69 
MS. 220. Amalar De Officiis 
P. 67 


London, British Museum 
MS. Addit. 15222. Ordinal of Besancon 
Pp. 16n., 75, 76, 
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S. 1x. ex. 


S. xil. 


S. xi’. 


S. ix. ex. 


S. vil. 


ca 975 


1001-1002 


S. vili. med. 
S. vii. med. 


Si xan: 


ca 825 


S. x. ex. 
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MS. Addit. 37517. 
P. 28n. 

MS. Claudius A wi. Fragments of three pontificals 
fol. 37-85 (old foliation), Pontifical 
Pp. 80, 81 

Lucca, Biblioteca Capitolare 

MS. 606. Sac. from Monte Amiato 
P. 100 

MS. 607. ' Ordinal 
Pp. 89, 102 


Mans (Le), Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS.77. Sac., of Le Mans 
Pp. 44, 46, 54, Pl. II, II 
Mayence, Bischéflisches Priesterseminar 
Sac., of Mayence.* 
Pp. 44-45 
Palimpsest Sacramentary.* 
P. 38n. 
Milan, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS. 4.* Pontifical of Milan 
P. 74 
Modena, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS. ord. 1, 4. Ps-Isid. Decretals 
Psy 
Monte Cassino. Archivio della Badia 
MS. 451.* Ordinal 
Pp. 89, 102 
Munich, Bayrische Staatsbibliothek 
Clm. 6425.* Pontifical of Freising 
P. 89 
Clm. 14510.* 
Pp. 44, 47 
Clm. 21587.* 
P92 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 
MS. Auct D. I 20. Sac., of Mayence 
Pp. 56-58, 61 
MS. Douce f. 1. 
Pp. 23, 28 
MS. 579. “The Leofric Missal’ (St Vaast-Arras) 
Pp. 56, 58 
Padua, Biblioteca, Capitolare 
MS. D 47.* Sac., of Liége 
Pp. 15, 44, 48 


“The Bosworth Psalter’ (Winchester?) 


Ordinal of Ratisbon 


Ordinal of Weihenstephan. 


Frag., Sac. Gel. 


S. x2. 


S. x. ex. 


S. x/xl. 


S.'X/ Xi: 


S. ix. med. 


826-850 


800-814 


S. x. med. 


ca 880 


Os 5/ xi: 


S. xi. 
824-27 


S. ix. 


S. ix?. 
S. vili. med. 


S. ix. ex. 


841-855 


Index of Manuscripts Cited 


Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal 


MS. 227 (848 T L).* Pontifical (Bourges?) 
Pp. 56, 58, 61 


, Bibliothéque Mazarine 

MS. 414.* Sac., of St Denys 

P. 49n. 

, Bibliothéque Nationale 

MS. lat. 329. Amalar De Offciis 
P267 

MS. lat. 816.* Sac. Gel., of Angouléme 
B32 

MS. lat. 820.* Ordinal 

P. 16n. 

MS. lat. 943.* ‘Pontifical of St Dustan’ (Sherborne?) 

Pp. 78-81 


MS. lat. 974. Augustini Varia Opera (S. vii ex), Ord. 


Rom. of St Amand 
P16 

MS. lat. 1217.* Pontifical of Cahors 
Pp. 82-84 

MS. lat. 1231.* Pontifical of Ratisbon 
P. 89 

MS. lat. 2290.* Sac., of St Denys 
Pp. 44, 45, 48, 49 

MS. lat. 2292.* ‘Sac., of Nonantola’ (St Denys) 
Pp. 49n., 56, 57, 61, Pl. IV 

MS. lat. 2812.* Sac., of Arles 
Pp. 56, 57, 61, 68-70, Pl. III 

MS. lat. 2852.* Amalar De Officiis 
PY 67 

MS. lat. 9421.* Amalar De Officiis 
P2267 

MS. lat. 9428.* Sac., of Drogon of Metz 
Pp. 44, 45 

MS. lat. 9429.* Sac., of Beauvais 
Pet 


MS. lat. 9430.* (with Tours MS. 184). Parts of three 


sac., of Tours 
Pp. 69, 70, Pl. III 
MS. lat. 9436.* Sac., of St Denys 
P. 49n. 
MS. lat. 10575.* ‘Pontifical of Egbert’ (Normandy) 
Pp. 80, 82 
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voit. @ bh 


ca 850 


935-954 


S. ix. ex. 
Sox. 


ca 1000 
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MS. lat. 12048.* ‘Sac., of Gellone’ (Cambrai?) 
Pp. 29-31 

MS. lat. 12050.* Sac., of Corbie 
Pp. 8, 44, 45 

MS. lat. 12051.* Sac., of Corbie 
Pp. 6, 69, 70 

MS. lat. 12052.* Sac., of St Vaast-Arras 
P. 82 

MS. lat. 13246.* “The Bobbio Missal’ (Burgundy?) 
AL 

MS. lat. 14832.* Pontifical of Mt-St-Michel 
Poss 

MS. lat. 17333.* Pontifical of Nevers 

P. 85n. 

, Bibliothéque Ste-Geneviéve 

MS. 111 (BB in-fol 20).* Sac., of Senlis 
Pp. 56, 57, 61 


Rheims, Bibliothéque Municipale 


MS.8 (C 142). Evan. with frag. Sac. Gel. (N.W. France) 
Pp. 23, 26 

MS. 214 (F 418). Sac., from St Thierry. 
Pp. 86, 87 


Rome, Biblioteca Alessandrina 


MS.173. Pontifical of Salzburg. 
P. 89 


, Biblioteca Casanatense 


MS. 724 (B. I 13).* Exultet Roll and Ordinal of Benevento. 


P. 99, Pl. VI 


, Biblioteca Vallicelliana 
MS. D 5.* Ordinal 
Pp. 89, 102 


, Vatican City 


, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 

MS. lat. 1146. Amalar De Officiis 
P. 67 

MS. lat. 3806.* Sae., of Fulda 
Pp. 90, 93, Pl. IV 

MS. lat. 7701.* Pontifical 
P. 101 

MS. lat. 13151.* Pontificale Ambrosianum of Milan 
E99 SE: 

MS. Ott. lat. 313.* Sac., of Paris 

Pp. 44, 45, 57 


ca 770-780 


853 


ue ea hry. 


9772-986 


S. Vill. in. 


S. xil. 


S. x12. 


879-882 


S. vil’. 


S. xi. in. 


Index of Manuscripts Cited 


MS. Palat. lat. 487.* Fol. 22'-24". Ordinal of Lorsch 
beton: 

MS. Reg. lat. 11.* Psalter, (N. W. France) 
P. 19 

MS. Reg. lat. 138.* Amalar De Offciis 
Pp. 67, 68 

MS. Reg. lat. 146.* Amalar De Offciis 
P. 68 

MS. Reg. lat. 257." ‘Missale Francorum’ (Poitiers) 
Pp. 18-20, 25-27, Pl. I 
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rea be 

S. vill in. 
Six 
ax: 


S. vill in. 


MS. Reg. lat. 316A.* ‘Missale Gelasianum’ (St Denys?) S. viii post med. 


Pp. 8, 22-28, 47 
MS. Reg. lat. 337.* Sacramentary from France 
Pp. 44, 47 
Rouen, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 275.* Frag. sac., of St Denys 


P. 49n. 

MS. 368 (A 27).* ‘Pontificale Lanalatense’ (Normandy?) 
Pp. 79-81 

MS. 369 (Y 7).* ‘Benedictionale Roberti’ of Winchester 
Pp. 79-83 


Silos, Monasterio Real de Santo Domingo 
MS. ‘B. Liber Ordinum Visigothicorum 
P. 16n. 


St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek 
MS. 140.* Ordinal 
P. 16n. 
MS. 278. Amalar De Officics 
P. 67 


Stockholm, Kungliche Bibliotheket 
MS. A 136.° Sac., of St Amand 
Pp. 44, 47, 68, 69, Pl. II 
Tours, Bibliothéque Municipale . 


MS. 106, Hraban’s In Matthaeum 
P. 70n. 


Tours MS. 184 (with B.N. lat 9430). Parts of three sac. of Tours 
P. 70 


Troyes, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 2272 (Clairvaux X 84).* Pontifical (Troyes?) 
Pp. 85, 87, 88 
Udine, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS.75V. Sac, (Fulda?) 
P. 90 


S. ix. med. 


S. 1x/x/xi. 
S. x. ex. 


Si xwex. 


1052 


5. ix. med. 


ore b. 


S. ix, ex. 


Sse 


S, x. ex. 
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Vendéme, Bibliothéque Municipale 
MS. 14.* Pontifical of Salzburg 
P. 89 


Vercelli, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS.181.* Sac. from Fulda 
P. 90 


Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare 
MS. LV (olim 53).* Palimpsest: 
Second writing: Isidor’s De Summo Bono 
First writing: Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition 
P. 14n. 
MS. LXXXV (olim 80).* ‘Sac. Leonianum’ (Bobbio?) 
Ligon Regen heirs 
MS. LXXXVI (olum 81).* Sac. (Verona?) 
Pp. 44, 48 
MS. LXXXVII (olim 82).* Sac., of Ratisbon 
Pp. 91, 93 
Vienna, National-Bibliothek 
MS. lat. 701.* Pontifical of Mayence 
P. 89 
MS. 914. Amalar De Offictis 
P. 67 
MS. 18165 (theol 149).* Sac., from Reichenau 
Pp. 44, 47 
Zurich, Zentralbibliothek 
MS. Rh 30.* Sac., Gelas from Nivelles 
P. 36 
MS. Rh 43.* Sac., from Rheinau 
Pp. 56, 57, 61 


S. Xi. 


S. x. ex. 


Siva 
S. vil. in. 
S. ix). 


S. x. ex. 


ca 800 


S. ix. ex. 


GENERAL INDEX 


Note.—In this Index, saints are given under their names; but churches and abbeys bearing saints’ 


names are grouped under ‘St.’ 


Acclamationes, (Laudes) 46 

Actard bp of Nantes 53 

Adalbert, Duke of Ivrea 71, 72 

Adalbert, Duke of Tuscany 71 

Adalbert, King, son of Berengar II, 73, 101 

Adamarus Cabanensis 40 n. 

Adventius bp of Metz 55 

Aethelstan, King of Wessex 78 

Aethelwold bp of Winchester 78 

Ahaus, A. 10 

Aidan, King of Dalriada 12 

Alberic, son of Marozia 73, 95 

Alcuin, (see also Supplement), 35, 38, 39n., 46, 
48, 66, 70 

Alcuin, Pseudo- 67 

Alfred, King of Wessex 78 

Amalar (Amalheri) 39-43, 46, 47, 66-68 

Anacletus, Pope, St 53 

Andrieu, M 9, 16 n., 34 n., 75 n., 88 n., 92, 98 
n., 103 n. 

Angilbert, son-in-law of Charles the Great, 37, 70 

Ansegis abp of Sens 63 

Arduin, King of the Lombards 101 

Arnulf of Carinthia, Emperor 63, 71 

Atto bp of Vercelli 74 

Augustine of Canterbury, St 13 

Augustine of Hippo, St 7, 30, 41, 42 

Auxilius, priest of Naples 64, 65 

Ayvard, abbot of St Thierry 86 


Bainbridge, abp of York 97 n. 
Bandini, A. M. 74. n., 100 n. 
Bannister, H. M. 68 n. 
Baronius, C. 62, 66 

Barsotti, Msgr G. vii, 100 n. 

de Bastard, A. 29 n. 

Batiffol, Msgr P. 9 

Baturicus bp of Ratisbon 47, 48 
Baumer, Dom §S. 17, 18 
Baumhadl, A. vii 

Baumstark, A. xi, 15 n., 29 n., 48 n. 
Becker, G. 37 

Bede, Venerable 9, 41, 80 
Belgeri, Msgr A. vii 

Bell, H. I. vi 

Bellarmine, R. 62 


Benedict, monk of Monte Soracte 72 

Benedict IV, Pope 64 

Benedict V, Pope 96 

Benedictional of Robert '79, 81 

Berengar, Duke of Friuli 71, 72 

Berengar II, King of the Lombards 73, 101 

Bertha, wife of Adalbert of Tuscany 71 

Bird, T. E. 54 n. 

Bishop, E. xi, 15 n., 16, 17, 19, 20, 23, 28 n., 35, 
36, 39 n., 43°n., 45.n. 47 n.,'57-n., 6GEn., 
97 n. 

Bobbio, abbey of 19, 21, 23 

Boniface of Fulda, St 31, 90 

Boniface VI, Pope 63 

Borghezio, Msgr G. vi, 91 n., 99 n., 109 

Boris, King of Bulgaria 62 

Bosseboeuf, L. A. 70 n. 

Bouvily, V. vii 

Braulio bp of Saragossa 16 n. 

Bruno, see Gregory V, Pope 

Bruschi, A vii 


Caesarius of Arles, St 18 

Cagin, P. 32 n. 

Capet, Hugh 78, 88 

Castellarini, B. M. 107 

Catalani, J. 12 n. 

Charles the Bald, Emperor 49, 54, 55, 63, '75 

Charles the Great, Emperor 15, 24, 29 n., 34, 
37, 38, 40, 45, 50, 53, 59, 66, 70, 102-104 

Charlemagne, see Charles the Great 

Charles the Simple, King of the Franks 78 

Childeric, King of the Franks 31 

Christina, Queen of Sweden 23 

Christopher I, Pope 64 

‘Chronicler of Moissac’ 28 

Clement I, Pope, St 52 

Clovis, King of the Franks 23 

Cluny, abbey of 73, 98 

Collijn, I. vii, 47 n. 

Columba of Iona, St 12, 13 

Connolly, R. H. 15 n. 

Conrad, Duke of Ivrea 101 

Corbie, abbey of 8, 29-31, 44, 45, 70, 82 

Cummenaeus, abbot of Inna 12, 13 - 
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Decentius bp of Gubbio 15 n., 60 

Decretals, False see Decretals, Pseudo-Isidorian 

Decretals, Pseudo-Isidorian 5, 51-54, 59, 60 

Delisle, L. xi, passim 

Denys and Comp. of Paris, Sts 23, 49 n 

Dobiache-Rojdestvenski, Mme O. vii, 42 

von Dobschiitz, E. 75 n. 

Dold, J. A. 38 n. 

Douce Fragment 23, 28 

Drogon, abp, son of Charles the Great, 45, 46, 50 

Duchesne, L. xi, 9, 10, 16, 18, 20, 27 n., 73 n., 
96 n. 

Diimmler, E. 32 n., 64 n., 65 n. 

Dunstan of Canterbury, St 71-83; (See also 
Pontifical) 


Eadwig, King of Wessex 78 

Eanbald abp of York 36 n. 

Ebner, A. xi, 48 n., 90 n., 91, 100 n. 
Edgar, King of Wessex 78 

Edward the Edler, King 78 

Egbert abp of York 80 

Egli, E. 36 n. 

Ehrensberger, H. 68 n. 

Ehrle, E. 23 n. 

Eichmann, E. 10, 89 n. 

Elphege bp of Winchester 78 
Erchenbald abbot of Fulda 90 
Ermingarde wife of Adalbert of Ivrea 72 
d’Erouval, V. 85 

Eugene II, Pope 47 

Eugene III, bp of Toledo 16 n. 
Eugenius Vulgarius, cleric of Naples 65 


Fah, Msgr A. vii 

Falk, A. 46 n. 

Feltoe, C. L. 15 n., 25 
Férotin, M. 16 n. 

Fierro, A. vii, 42 

Finke, F. A. vii, 42 

Fintan of Rheinau, St 36 
Florus deacon of Lyons 67, 83 
Formosus, Pope 62-66, 71 
Forrer, L. vii 

Fournier, P. 51 

Franz, A. 39 n. 

‘Fredigar, Continuator of’ 28, 39 
Fulda, abbey of 47, 48, 89-93 


Gage, Sir J. 79 n., 80 
de Gaiffier, B. 91 n. 
Galbiati, Msgr G. vii 
Gasquet, E. 28 
Gautier abp of Sens 69 
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Gautier bp of Orleans 69 

Gelasius, Pope (sce also Sacramentary, Gelasian) : 
17, 18, 22, 37 

Gennadius of Marseilles 18 

Gerbert see Sylvester II, Pope 

Gildas, the Wise 9-13 

Gilloce, A. vii 

Glastonbury, abbey of 78 

Godelgaud deacon of Rheims 32, 55 

Goldschmidt, A. 90 n. 

Greenwell, W. 80 n. 

Gregory the Great, Pope, St 22, 42, 53 

Gregory V (Bruno), Pope, 102 

Grosjean, P. 11 n. 

Guérard, B. 37 

Guy the Mad, Emperor 63, 71 


Haddon, A. W. 9 

Hadrian I, Pope 15, 34, 39, 53 

Hallier, E. 7 

Hartmann, G. vi 

Haseloff, A. 29 n. 

Hatto abp of Mayence 68, 90 

Hauch, A. 39 n. 

Hauler, E. 15 n, 21 n. 

Helisachar, Canon 39, 40, 66 

Henderson, W. G. 97 n. 

Henry II, Emperor, St 91 

Heradus abp of Tours 70 

L’Hermitte, J. L. vii 

Hilary of Poitiers, St 19, 28 

Hildoard bp of Cambrai 38 

Hincmar abp of Rheims 37, 54-56, 86 

Hinschius, P. 51 n., 53 n. 

Hippolytus of Rome, St 14, 21 

Honoratus bp of Marseilles 18 

Horner, G. 15 n. 

Hrabanus Maurus 48, 66 

Hucusque Preface (to Alcuinian Supplement) 35, 
40 

Hugh abbot of St Martin, Tours 62 

Hugh of Arles, King of Italy 72, 73 

Hugh bp of Nevers 85 n. 

Hugh the Great, Count of Paris 78 


Index of St Thierry 23, 26 

Inguanez, M. vii 

Innocent I, Pope 15 n., 60 

Invectiva in Romam 65 

‘Isidore Mercator,’ rep. author of Decretals 51-53 
Isidore of Seville, St 40 

Isidorus Pacensis 28 n. 


Jaffé, F. xi, passim 
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James, M. R. 67 n. 

Janitschek, H. 29 n. 

Jerome, St 18 

John abbot of Ravenna 34 

John bp of Alet 79 

John bp of Arezzo 49, 75 

John VIII, Pope 62-64, 75 

John IX, Pope 64 

~ John X, Pope, cousin of Marozia 73, 75, 77, 98 
John XI, Pope, son of Marozia 72 

John XII, Pope, grandson of Marozia 78, 95, 96 
John XIII, Pope 96 

John XV, Pope 102 

Johne, E. vii 

Jorgensen, E. 16 n. 


Kenney, J. E. 11 n. 
Knopfler, A. 37 n. 
Kohler, W. 46 n., 67 n. 
Kuypers, A. B. xi 


Labarte, J. 29 n. 

Lambert, Duke of Spoleto 63 

Lambert of Spoleto, Emperor 63, 64, 71 ~ 

Lambert recluse of Rheims 32 

Lamprene, C. vii | 

Landolf bp of Benevento 99 

Langlois, E. 99 n. 

Lauer, P. vii 

Legg, J. W. 12 n. 

Leidinger, G. vi 

Lehmann, P. vi, xi, 29 n., 36 n., 46, 47 n., 58 n., 
61 n., 69, 74n., 75, 89, 93, 99, 100 

Lenhardt, W. vii 

Leo Great, Pope 7, 8 

Leo V, Pope 64 

Leo VIII, Pope 96 

Leotherius abp of Sens 85 

Leprieur, P. 29 n. 

Leroquais, V. xi, passim 

Liebardt, P. 23 n. 

Lietzmann, H. xi, passim 

Lindsay, W. M. xi, 23 n., 29 n. 

Lohmann, F. vii 

Loriquet, H. vii, 26 n., 86 n. 

Lorsch, abbey of 37 

Lothar I, Emperor 39, 71 

Lothar II, King of Lorraine 54 

Louis abbot of St Denys, grandson of Charles 
the Great 49, 50, 82 

Louis the Blind, King of Provence 57, 71, 72 

Louis the German, King 47, 54, 55 

Louis the Pious, Emperor 38-40, 43, 47, 50, 83 

Louis II, Emperor 71 
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Lowe, E. A. vi, xi, 23 n., 30n., 48 n., 99, 101 n., 
103 n. 
Luipetto, O. vii 


Mabillon, J. 15, 16, 50 n., 66, 76, 92 n. 

Maclean, A. J. 9 

Madan, F. 58 n. 

Magistretti, Msgr M. 74, 89 n. 

Malevez, L. 91 n. 

Manasses abp of Arles 70, 72, 74 

Manitius, M. 32 n., 67 n. 

Many, S. 9 n. 

Marinus I, Pope 63 

Marius Victorinus 17 

Marmoutier, abbey of 46 

Marozia, daughter of Theodora 62, 72, 73, 95 

Marshall, J. vii 

Martel, Charles 20, 28 

Marténe, E. 8, 9, 58, 86 

Martin of Tours, St 19, 70 

Maskell, W. 9, 12 n. 

Mazzatinti, G. 101 n. 

Meier, G. 67 n. 

Ménard, H. 6, 7, 32 

Merton, E. 46 n. 

Metzger, M. J. 58 n., 59 n., 61 n. 

Michel, A. 29 n., 45 n. 

Migne, J. P. xi, passim 

Miller, A. vii, 110 

Missal (see also Sacramentary): Bobbio 19, 21, 23 
of the Franks 18-20, 25, 30, 43, Pl. I. 
Leofric 56-58 
Stowe 19 

Mobhlberg, K. vii, xi, 15 n., 29 n., 48 n. 

‘Moissac, Chronicler of’ 28 

Monchmeier, R. 67 n., 68 n. 

Mone, F. J. 17 n. 

Mont-St-Michel, abbey of 83 

Monte Cassino, abbey of 98, 99 

de Moré-Pontigibaud, C. 105 

Morin, G. xi, 17, 18, 19, 27, 36 n., 39 n., 57 n. 

Morin, J. 7-9, 85, 96-100 

Miiller, F. vii 

Muratori, J. M. 27 n., 43 n. 


Nabholz, H. vii 

Nebreda, H. vii, 110 

Neuberg, abbey of near Mayence 37 

New Minster, abbey of at Winchester 79 
Nicholas I, Pope 7, 8, 17, 47, 51, 59, 60, 62, 82 
Noménoé, King of Brittany 53 


Odo abbot of Cluny 73, 98 
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Omont, H. vi, 46 n., 61 n., 69 n. 
Ordinal (see also Missal, Pontifical, Sacramen- 
tary): 
of Besancon 16 n., 75, 76 
of Lorsch 16 n. 
of Ratisbon 44, 47 
of St Amand 16 
of Weihenstephan 92 
Ordo Romanus Antiquus 67, 76 n., 85, 86 n., 
88-95, 97, 102 
Ordo Romanus VIII 15, 16, 76 
Ordo Romanus LX 16 
Otgar abp of Mayence 46 
Otto I, Emperor 73, 78, 95, 96, 101 
Otto II, Emperor 91, 92, 102 
Otto III, Emperor 91, 92, 95, 101-103 


Paleographical Society, The New 45 n., 67 n., 
79n, 
Pamelius, J. 37 
Paste, R. vii 
Paul the Deacon (Warnefrid) 34 
Pepin, King 29 n., 31, 34, 39, 50 
Pepin, Sacramentary of, see Sacramentary, 
Eighth C. Gelasian. 
Phantaiy, P. vii 
Pinoli, G. 101 n. 
Pius XI, Pope 99 
Pontifical (see also Ordinal, Sacramentary) : 
of Albi, 84, 85, 87 
of Bainbridge abp of York 97 n. 
of Bamberg 89, 90, 92 
of Basle 61 
of Bourges 56, 58, 61 
of Cahors 82-84 
of Constance 58, 61 
of Dunstan, St, (Sherborne) 78-81 
of Egbert of York 80, 82 
of Freising 89 
of Gundekar of Eichstidt 89 
of ‘Lanalatensis’ (St Malo) 79-81 
of Landolf bp of Benevento 99 
of Leotherius abp of Sens 85, 87 
of Mayence 58, 89, 91-95, 102 
of Milan 74, 99, 100, Pl. V 
of Mt-St-Michel 83 
of Nevers 85 n. 
of Ratbod bp of Noyon 86, 87 
of Ratisbon 89 
of Salzburg 89 
of Thomas of Canterbury, St 83 
of Troyes 85, 87, 88 
Probst, F. 8 n. 
de Puniet, P. 8, 32 


Ordination Anointings 


Quentin, H. 29 n. 


Radbod bp of Trier 68 
Raganaldus abbot of St Martin at Tours 46 
Rand, E. K. xii, 45 n. 46 n., 70 n. 
Raschl, T. vii 

Ratbod bp of Noyon 86 

Ratold abbot of Corbie 82 
Rebais, abbey of near Meaux 29 
Reeves, W. 13 

Remi of Rheims, St 86 

Regino abbot of Prum 68 
Reichenau, abbey of 47 

Rodratus priest of Cambrai 45 
Roi, J. 108 

Romanus bp of Meaux 29 
Romanus, Pope 64 

Rose, V. 32 n., 90 n. 

de Rossi, G. (J.) B. 16 n., 17 
Rostagno, E. vii 

Rotlandus abp of Arles 57 
Rotrude daughter of Charlemagne 50 
Rudolf abp of Bourges 59, 60 
Rudolph II, King of Burgundy 72 
Ruf, P. vi 

Rufinus Aquileiensis 8 n. 

Rufinus, Pseudo- 17 


Sacramentary (see also Missal, Pontifical): 

of Angouléme 32 

of Arles 56, 57, 61, 68-70, Pl. III 

of Beauvais 71 

of Bobbio (?) 74 

of Cambrai (see also Sac. of Gellone): 15, 
25, 38, 44, 61 

of Corbie 8, 29-31, 44, 45 

of Drogon abp of Metz 44, 45 

of Florence 100, 101 

of Fulda 90, 93, Pl. IV 

Eighth Century Gelasian 28, 30, 31, 36-39, 
43, 45, 47, 48, 55, 59, 70, 101 

Gelasian xii, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22-26, 43, 47 

Gelasiano-Gregorianum 7 

of Gellone 29, 30, 31 

of Godelgaud of Rheims 32, 55 

Gregorian 10, 21, 22, n., 26, 30, 36-40, 45- 
48, 57, 58, 70, 100 

of Ivrea 101 

Leonine vii, 15, 17, 25, 26, 65 

of Liége 15, 44, 48 

of Mans (Le) 44, 46, 54, 69, PI. IT, IIT 

of Mayence 38 n., 44, 45, 56-58, 61 

of Monte Amiato 100 

of Nivelles 36 


General Index 


of Nonantola 49 n., 56, 57, 61, 75, Pl. IV 
of Paris 44, 45, 47 
of Pepin 28 
of Reichenau 44, 47 
of Rheinau, 36, 56, 57, 61 
of St Amand 44, 47, 68, 69, 85, Pl. II 
of St Denys 44, 45, 48, 49, 69 
of St Vaast, Arras 58, 82 
of Senlis 56, 57, 61 
of St Thierry 86, 87 
of Ratisbon 91, 93 
of Tours 70 
of Verona 44, 48 
St Alban, abbey of at Mayence 45, 57 
Amand, abbey of near Arras 16, 44, 69 
Benedict, abbey of near Fleury 32, 78 
Cybar, abbey of near Angouléme 32 
Denys, abbey of near Paris 19, 23, 31, 44, 45, 
49, 50, 54, 56, 60, 61, 69 
Emmeram, abbey of at Ratisbon 47, 90 
Gall, abbey of 45, 58 
Gatian, abbey of at Tours 70 
Guillem-du-Desert, abbey of 29 
Martin, abbey of at Tours 35, 46 
Medard, abbey of at Soissons 31 
Peter, abbey of near Ghent 78, 82 
Remi, abbey of at Rheims, 32 
Riquier (Centula), abbey of 37 
Saviour, Vincent and Comitius, abbey of on 
Monte Amiato 100 
Sylvester, abbey of at Nonantola 49, 75, 77 
Thierry, abbey of near Rheims 86 
Vaast, abbey of near Arras 58, 82 
Salamo III bp of Constance 58 
Saltet, L. 62, 67 
‘Samuel-David formulary’ 20, 21, 30, 69, 70, 
81 n., 101 
Scherrer, G. 16 n., 27 n., 67 n. 
Schiaparelli, L. vi 
Schulz, E. 100 n. 
Schwartz, E. 15 n. 
Sergius III, Pope 64 
Sheedham, R. vi 
Siffrin, P. 47 n. 
Sirmond, J. 32, 33 
Smothers, E. E. 46n., 61 n., 69 n., 75 n. 
Staley, V. 16 n. 
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Steffens, F. 79 n. 

Stephen ITI, Pope 31 

Stephen VI, Pope 63, 71 

Stohr, A. 46 n. 

Stubbs, W. 9, 12 

Supplement, Alcuinian 35, 36, 40, 46, 48, 70 
Swarzenski, G. 91 n. 

Sylvester II, (Gerbert), Pope 3, 91, 95, 102-104 


Tafel, S. 23 n. 

Terentianus Maurus 22 

Tixeront, J. 9n. 

Theodora, sister of Marozia 62, 73 
Theodora, wife of Theophylact 62 
Theodore II, Pope 64 

Theodulf bp of Orleans 32, 33, 36, 74 
Thompson, Sir E. M. 15 n. 
Thurston, H. E. 107 

Tomasi, J. M. 18 n., 27 

Traube, L. 29 n. 

Turrini, G. vii, 91 n. 


Ulrich of Augsberg, St 90, 91 


Van den Gheyn, S. 91 n. 
Victor of Capua, St, Lectionary of 27 n. 
Vincentius, priest of S. Gaul 18 


Waitz, G. 75 n. 

Walafrid Strabo 37, 66 

Warren, F. E. 9, 58 n. 

Wasserschleben, F. H. W. 68 

Wattenbach, G. xi 

Weber, A. vi 

Weiselgren, C. vii, 47 n. 

Werinharius abbot of Fulda 90 

Will, C. 88, 103 

Willigis abp of Mayence 92, 103 

Wilmart, A. vi, 19, 23 n., 26 n., 30, 40 n., 58, 
70,45 2, Of Ue 

Wilson, H. A. xi, 15 n., 24, 26 n., 43 n., 45 n., 
79 n. 

Winsted, E. O. 58 n. 

Wolfgang of Ratisbon, St 91 

Wulfsige (Wulfsin) bp of Sherborne 79 


Zimmermann, E. H. 29 n., 90 n. 
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